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Sermons for the Month of June 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 
THE UNSELFISH HEART AND THE HEART OF CHRIST 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


I, That two hearts should beat as one is the ideal, it would seem, of 
human affection. Such heart duets are scarce enough outside of 
poetry and fiction. In everyday life discord arises after a few beats, 
and the choir breaks up at the end of the first song. Heaven’s ideal 
of harmony is something still higher. There are not two or more 
hearts beating as one; there is only one Heart doing the beating for 
a multitude. There can be no discord; there is only one voice. 
“And the multitude of believers had but one heart and one soul.” 
There were many veins and arteries, but there was only one heart, 
a great, warm heart, pumping life-blood through the innumerable 
ways, reddening, heating, enriching, invigorating innumerable 
bodies. One sun is the color and warmth and life of the human 
race; one heart gave color and warmth and life to the Christian 
Church. 

“The multitude had but one heart.” That is, we believe, the 
greatest miracle of the New Testament; that is a convincing proof 
of the divinity of the Christian Church. God alone could accomplish 
that tremendous achievement, and so it was, for in the verse just 
before the one quoted you may read: “And when they had prayed, 
the place was moved wherein they had assembled; and they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost.” It was the Holy Ghost that took the 
multitude of hearts, melted them in the furnace of heaven, and 
then molded one heart for all out of them all. 

What was the change wrought in that conquering, purifying fire 
which made men’s hearts lose everything individual, peculiar, private 
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and selfish, so that they blended and were molded into one un- 
alloyed mass of virgin ore? A multitude of sheep become one flock, 
because they acknowledge one shepherd and hearken to one voice 
that they know. Every sheep had to give up its own inclinations 
and submit to the inclination of the shepherd. As long as they 
retained their own voice, they were just sheep; when they took one 
voice, they became a flock. 

All unity in some way begins with individual sacrifice and is per- 
fected by one principle. What was the sacrifice, what the unifying 
principle that put one great heart into a multitude, that wedded, or, 
rather, that welded multiplicity into unity? The answer is found in 
the words following those first quoted: “Neither did anyone say 
that aught of the things which he possessed was his own, but all 
things were common to them. . . .” The sacrifice each one made 
was of “his own,” and the unifying principle was “common to all.” 
Detachment and unselfishness are the instruments that in the hands 
of the Holy Ghost make the one heart. The fleshy wrappings 
of the human heart constitute what is called the pericardium. 
The pericardium is composed of tough sinew. It is painful to 
stretch it far. But the moral pericardium, the selfish wrapping 
around the human will is tougher still. The early Christians did not 
try to stretch it; they threw it away, and the Holy Ghost put all their 
wills inside of one large pericardium. They gave up all personal 
possessive pronouns of the singular number. “Mine, thine, his,” 
and the like make little hearts ; “ours,” or rather “God’s,” makes the 
great, one heart. 

II. What heart was more unselfish than the Heart of Christ. The 
hearts of the early Christians were once selfish ; Christ’s Heart never 
was. Their hearts were narrow, small and had to be enlarged; the 
Heart of Christ was made large from the beginning. It was made 
to hold God’s love for men; it was made to hold all men. A great 
miracle, indeed, it was to identify the varied wishes of the multi- 
tude and bring them by detachment and unselfishness to unite in 
one wish; a marvel to thrill all with the same common love and 
turn all hearts one way as obediently as all the compasses of the 
world face one direction under the spell of the magnetic current. 
But Christ’s detachment and His unselfishness are a divine wonder. 
Christ could not detach Himself from His Divinity. That was Him- 
self. But to all outward appearances He had done so. The prophets 
saw Him detached almost from His humanity. “He was a worm 
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and no man.” St. Paul saw Him detached from His royalty. “He 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant.” Something harder 
and more generous in our way of thinking was the detachment of 
Christ from His own will. His Heart in the truest sense of the 
word was not His own; it was the Father’s and ours. Christ sac- 
rificed for us the personal, possessive pronouns. “Not mine,” “the 
business of the Father,” “the will of the Father,” “the will of Him 
that sent me,” these words and the like make up the language of 
Christ’s Heart, the evidence of the complete identification of His will 
with the Father’s will. 

The possessions of the early Christians were anybody’s, because 
they were everybody’s. Such, too, was the complete surrender of 
the Heart of Christ to us. Its love is for all, and yet as fully for 
each of us as if each were all. “He loved me; He delivered Himself 
up for me,” cries St. Paul, and everyone may say the same with like 
sublime egotism. There is not a single drop of blood in Christ’s 
Heart that had any other purpose in coming into life, in continuing 
in life and going out of life, than that. Every drop says, “I love you; 
I deliver myself up for you, and if you were only one in existence 
my Heart’s blood would go out for you.” There is the truly un- 
selfish heart that contains the universe and loves all without ceasing 
to love each. 

How eager that unselfish Heart was to show that its contents had 
but one purpose, to be shed for us. His Blood was deeply stirred 
in the Garden at the spectacle of the Passion. It felt straitened 
until that great work should be accomplished. If the casing of His 
Heart would try to restrain that bubbling flood, then in its supreme 
unselfishness it would know what to do; it would break through the 
barriers of flesh and rush exultantly out to its shedding, anticipating 
the Calvary of the morrow. 





SKETCHES FOR CONFERENCES TO CHILDREN 


FOR CHILDREN’S MASS AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


THE COMMANDMENTS EXPLAINED 
WITH SPECIAL REGARD TO CONFESSION 
BY THE VERY REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
XXX. THe SixtH COMMANDMENT 
TuHou SHatt Nor Commit ADULTERY 
Hoty Purity 


Introduction.—There is a virtue which is so precious that all the 
treasures in the world cannot purchase it (Eccl. xxvi, 20). There is 
a virtue so lovely, so beautiful, so glorious as to draw upon those 
who possess it the admiration of God Himself, for He exclaims: 
“Oh, how beautiful is the chaste generation with glory! for the 
memory thereof is immortal, because it is known both with God 
and with men” (Wisd. iv, 1). This virtue is holy purity. 

The Angelic Virtue.—It is called angelic virtue, for it makes the 
boys and girls who possess it like the angels in heaven. Why is 
St. Thomas called the Angelic Doctor? Because he was as dis- 
tinguished for his wonderful purity as well as for his wonderful 
learning. Why is St. Aloysius called the Angelic Youth? Because 
he was as pure as an angel. We sometimes hear some one say: 
“That boy is an angel; that girl is an angel.” What does that mean? 
It means that that boy, that girl, are so pure in body and soul, in 
their whole behavior, and in their very thoughts, and so chaste as 
to be like an angel. 

God Loves the Pure.—God loves in a particular manner those who 
are pure, for He chose the purest of virgins for His own Mother; 
He chose only those who were as pure as angels for His precursor, 
His foster-father and His beloved disciple. Jesus greatly loved little 
children, and why? Because they are innocent, pure and chaste, and 
of them He said: “Of such is the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. xix, 
14). And why? Because “blessed are the clean of heart, for they 
shall see God” (Matt. v, 8). And why are they so privileged? Be- 
cause purity makes one like God, who is a pure spirit; and he who 
is like God is worthy and capable of seeing Him. 
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How Purity Is Honored. —It is honored and revered by men 
(especially in religion), even by the wicked. The Church deems the 
pure alone as worthy of the priesthood and religious state. In 
heaven those who have been chaste like angels during life follow 
Jesus Christ everywhere as a bodyguard, and sing a canticle which 
no other saint can sing (Apoc. 14). The purer we are on earth, the 
brighter and the more beautiful we are also before God and His 
angels. 

Purity Our Greatest Treasure ——We should consider purity as our 
greatest treasure. How many thousands have suffered fearful 
torments and death itself to preserve their purity! Like these holy 
martyrs we should be willing to lose all, to suffer all, and even to die 
rather than sin against holy purity. St. Alphonsus says that three- 
fourths of the reprobates are in hell for having committed sins 
against holy purity. When tempted to such sins, let us say with the 
chaste Joseph: “How can I do this wicked thing and sin against my 
God?” (Gen. xxxix, 9) ; and with the chaste Susanne: “It is better 
for me to fall into your hands (and lose my life) without doing it, 
than to sin in the sight of the Lord” (Dan. xiii, 23). 





XXXI. THe S1xtH AND NINTH COMMANDMENTS 
Wuat THEY ForsBip 


Recapitulation—The other day I explained to you how lovely, 
beautiful, glorious and pleasing to God is holy purity, how it makes 
the pure like angels, how we should consider it as our greatest 
treasure, and to be ready, like the martyrs, to suffer and die rather 
than forfeit our purity. The sixth and ninth commandments forbid 
all sins against holy purity, all sins of impurity. 

Impurity, a Shameful Vice.—Just as the virtue of holy purity is 
lovely, beautiful, glorious and pleasing to God, so also is every sin 
opposed to it—that is, every sin of impurity, whether in thought, 
word or deed, abominable, hideous, shameful, disgusting and hateful 
to God. It is so shameful a vice that St. Paul says it should not even 
be mentioned by name among Christians. It makes those who com- 
mit it so ashamed of it and of themselves that they seek darkness to 
commit it, and blush at its very name, for it robs them of their 
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innocence, of their greatest treasure, and makes them no better than 
mere senseless animals. 

Our Body Should Be Pure.—The body of a Christian, says St. 
Paul, is holy and ought to be kept holy. It was made holy in Bap- 
tism, anointed with holy chrism in Confirmation, and became the 
temple of the Holy Ghost; in holy Communion it is sanctified by 
contact with the most holy body of Jesus Christ. After its death the 
priest incenses it as something holy, just as he incenses the sacred 
altar, and it is buried in holy or consecrated ground, and is destined 
at the end of the world to rise again glorious and immortal, and, 
united again with the soul, is destined to enjoy eternal happiness in 
heaven with God, the angels and saints. Therefore, we must treat 
our body as something holy with great modesty, and beware of de- 
filing and profaning it with indecent, impure, shameful actions, as if 
it were merely the body of a senseless beast. 

Impurity Defiles the Soul_——He who is impure defiles not only his 
body, but his very soul, which should always be a worthy dwelling of 
the Holy Ghost. A pure soul is so beautiful, so lovely, that the 
angels cannot help admiring and loving it; it charms even the 
heart of God Himself, for He comes to dwell in her, calls her His 
beloved and in heaven will give Himself all to her and make her 
share His own happiness. But nothing so disfigures and defiles the 
soul and makes her so hideous and horrible as the sins of impurity. 
God leaves the impure soul in disgust and abhors it; it becomes the 
den of the most filthy of devils, and is an object of horror to the 
angels and saints. Moreover, as we can often tell pure, modest boys 
and girls by their cheerful, open countenances, so also we can often 
tell impure boys and girls by their degraded appearance. 

Conclusion.—Let us love holy purity and abhor even the appear- 
ance of the opposite vice. Let us dread and shun that abominable 
sin more than any other, for it is the most dangerous enemy of the 
young. 


. 





XXXII. THe SixtH AnD NINtH COMMANDMENTS 


THE ImpurE VICE IN Its KINDS 


Recapitulation—Lately I explained that, as there is nothing more 
beautiful and lovely than the virtue of holy purity, so there is 
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nothing more shameful and degrading than the vice of impurity. It 
is, in fact, so great and shameful a sin that God forbids us not only 
to desire it, but even wilfully to think on it with pleasure. It should 
be entirely kept out of our mind; and I would not even speak of it if 
the danger of falling into it in many ways were not so great. It is 
committed in many ways. 

(1) In Thought.—To think wilfully with pleasure on what is 
impure is each time a mortal sin, for “Bad thoughts are an abomina- 
tion to the Lord” (Prov. xv, 26). “Perverse thoughts separate from 
God” (Wisd. i, 3). 

(2) In Desire——A desire to do something impure is a mortal sin 
of the same kind as the act desired. A mere inclination is not a 
desire ; when consented to it becomes a desire. 

(3) In Looks—To gaze wilfully and with pleasure at impure 
objects, whether persons, things or pictures, is also a mortal sin. 
Avoid being uncovered; be modest in dressing and undressing. If 
you happen to see something improper, turn away-at once and do 
not look again.—The fall of David. 

(4) In Speech.—Obscene words, speaking of obscene things, listen- 
ing with wilful pleasure to such speech, are all mortal sins. Some 
consider all this a joke; but it is no joke. St. Stanislaus fainted when 
ever he heard an obscene word. When St. Bernardine of Siena w: ° 
only a boy, his very presence put a stop to all such filthy talk. Suca 
talk argues a rotten heart (see Matt. xii, 34). 

(5) In Reading.—Reading is food for the mind. Good reading 
nourishes and strengthens it; impure reading defiles and poisons it 
and the soul; it teaches vice, causes the loss of innocence and faith, 
and makes the young idle and worthless.—[Ex. of Diderot snatching 
his own bad novel out of his daughter’s hand and throwing it into 
the fire. ] 

(6) In Actions—Every impure act done deliberately and with 
pleasure, whether by one’s self or with others, is a mortal sin. 
Children, beware of secret vice, which brands your guilt and shame, 
upon your face, undermines your health and reason, and sends your 
soul to hell! | 

No Sin More Shameful.—And no sin is harder to confess. Some 
do not even confess it, not even at their first holy Communion, and 
thus commit numerous horrid sacrileges. No other sin keeps more 
people away from Confession or causes them to lose their faith. 

Fearfully Punished.— The Deluge, destruction of Sodom and 
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Gomorrha, and of the tribe of Benjamin. It leads to misery, desti- 
tution, disgrace, murders, suicides, divorces, destroys health in this 
life, and to hell fire in the next. 

Conclusion.—Do you wish to go to heaven? Be pure, and rather 
lose all and suffer all than sin against holy purity. 





XXXIII. Tue SixtH anp NInNtH COMMANDMENTS 
How To Avoiw IMpurRITY 


Recapitulation—You know the worth of holy purity and the 
enormity and shamefulness of impurity in its various kinds, to- 
gether with its terrible results in this life and in the next. Now let 
us examine how we can keep from falling into so horrible a vice, 
which is so easily learned and so hard to overcome. To avoid this 
sin, we must use the necessary means. 

(1) Avoid the Occasion.—‘Flee from sin as from the face of a 
serpent” (Eccli. xxi, 2). Impurity is more horrid and more conta- 
gious than smallpox. It is learnt usually from evil companions who 
speak and act wickedly. Avoid them more than smallpox, more than 
even a lot of devils. Just as a sound apple placed in a basket of 
rotten ones will soon rot, so also a pure boy or girl frequenting evil 
company will soon become corrupt. It is a mortal sin to go wilfully 
into a near occasion of sin. 

(2) Dangerous Reading and Shows.—Read no books, no novels 
unless approved by your parents or your confessor, and avoid con- 
tracting a passion for light reading. Do not read daily papers con- 
taining all kinds of scandals. But read the life of your patron saint, 
of our Lord, the lives of the saints and other books calculated to 
improve your mind and your morals. Never visit cheap shows and 
moving pictures unless you are sure there is nothing indecent in 
them. 

(3) Avoid Idleness.—Idleness is the parent of vice, especially of 
impurity ; it is the devil’s pillow filling those that indulge in it with 
all kinds of dangerous and sinful thoughts. He who is always use- 
fully occupied will usually remain pure. 

(4) Combat the Temptations with Prayer—Temptations against 
holy purity will come. Even St. Paul and other great saints were 
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sorely tempted for years; they became saints by manfully combating 
and overcoming temptations. Do as they did. Be on your guard 
against them, for you are weak and helpless of yourself. Hence, as 
soon aS you perceive the temptation and impure thought trying to 
enter your mind, pray at once for help to drive it away, saying: 
“Jesus and Mary, help me.” Repeat this several times earnestly 
and try to think of other things. If you do this, you will not commit 
sin, but will perform an act of virtue which God will reward in 
heaven. If you are often sorely plagued with bad thoughts, tell your 
confessor and ask him to tell you how to overcome them. Be espe- 
cially devout to the blessed Virgin ; consecrate yourself daily to her; 
say every morning and every night three Hail Marys in her honor 
for holy purity, and you shall be victorious over all temptations. 
Also pray for holy purity to your guardian angel, to your holy patron 
and to the angelic saints. 

Frequent the Sacraments.—If{ you wish to be pure and save your 
soul, go often to Confession and holy Communion; every week, if 
possible, and even to daily Communion. If you find any difficulty 
in confessing sins or temptations against holy purity, ask the priest 
to help you. At every Mass and holy Communion beseech our Lord 
in your heart to keep you pure and chaste. If you neglect prayer, 
frequent bad company and do not go often to Confession and holy 
Communion, you will soon lose your purity and go astray and lose 
your soul. 

How to Confess.—I accuse myself of taking wilful pleasure in 
impure thoughts times ; of desiring to (tell what impure act) 
— times; of gazing with wilful pleasure on impure objects, pic- 
tures, —— times; of showing them to others —— times; of 
reading bad books —— times; of giving them to —— others; of 
having them still in my possession; of speaking obscenely in pres- 




















ence of others times; of wilfully listening to such con- 
versations times ; of singing obscene songs in presence of —— 
others times ; of listening to some —— times ; of being wilfully 


guilty of impure actions by myself —— times; of committing im- 
pure actions with others (mention their quality, but no names) —— 
times. 





LITTLE SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 
FOR LOW MASS 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


Adapted from the Italian of CarpiINnAL Cosimo Corst. 
FEAST OF PENTECOST 


THE GIFTs OF THE HoLy GHOST 


The great event which the Church commemorates to-day is the 
mysterious descent of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles, which 
worked in them a wonderful transformation. Their former weak- 
ness was changed into fortitude, their failings into virtues, and they 
were made models of the most exalted-sanctity. Filled with wisdom, 
courage and strength for the fulfilment of their calling, they tray- 
ersed the world to proclaim the heavenly doctrine, to conquer 
heresies, to smother sinful passions, to destroy the worship of idols, 
to renew the face of the earth, to seal, eventually, the truth of their 
divine doctrine with their blood. 

The mystery which we celebrate belongs not to this one day, it 
is embodied in the Church of Christ, and will continue to the end of 
the world. Not alone to the disciples was the Holy Spirit promised, 
no, we all participate in this glorious possession, if we render our- 
selves worthy of it. The Holy Ghost descends upon all the faithful 
who prepare themselves for His reception, and though this is no 
longer worked in a visible manner, as in the case of the apostles, it is 
accomplished in an invisible manner by the bestowing of His gifts. 

The gifts which the Holy Ghost infuses into the souls of the just 
are, as holy Scripture (Ps. xii, 2, etc.) teaches us, the gifts of wisdom, 
of understanding, of counsel, of fortitude, of knowledge, of piety, 
and of the fear of the Lord. The sanctification of mankind hangs 
on two hinges: the avoidance of evil, and the practise of good works 
(Ps. xxxvi, 28). And as ignorance, concupiscence, the attractions of 
the world, and the suggestion of the devil incite us to evil, and 
restrain us from doing good, the gifts of the Holy Ghost enable us 
in a special manner to conquer ignorance, to bridle concupiscence, 
to unmask the illusions of the world, and to recognize the pitfalls of 
the arch enemy, thus clearing for us the road to salvation. Hence 
St. Bernard says that we receive the Holy Spirit as a pledge of the 
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inheritance of heaven, as strength for our hearts, and as a shining 
light for our understanding. 

Through the gift of wisdom the Holy Ghost instils in us a high 
esteem for the things of eternity, and a profound contempt for the 
vanities of the world. With its assistance we overcome the aversion 
which in consequence of our corrupt nature we feel for things 
spiritual and we are induced to renounce undue solicitude for the 
goods of the world and their pleasures. Through this gift of 
wisdom we obtain a foretaste of the joys of heaven. 

Our frail reason may lead to doubt about the mysteries of our 
holy faith, and such doubts are a cause of unrest, of disobedience 
to the commands of our religion, of indifference and reluctance in 
doing our duty. The Holy Spirit comes to our assistance with the 
gift of understanding ; He dispels obscurity, allays fear, and fortifies 
us in serving God with joyous zeal, by inspiring us with the knowl- 
edge of those mysteries, which, without the light of this gift, we 
could not understand nor appreciate. 

Again, numerous are the perils endangering salvation that over- 
take us suddenly, without giving us time to reflect upon the measures 
calculated to ward them off. The Holy Spirit enables us by His 
gift of counsel to overcome temptations, to persevere in the path of 
righteousness. 

Misfortune and adversity are common enough in this life, and very 
dificult to bear with due confidence in God’s Providence; often 
they furnish strong temptation for sin. The Holy Ghost grants 
through the gift of fortitude firmness and endurance, and the reso- 
lution rather to suffer temporal than eternal loss. Of this we have 
an example in the holy martyrs, who steadfastly endured most 
frightful torments because the gift of fortitude had made their hearts 
unconquerable. 

Through the gift of knowledge the Holy Ghost makes us per- 
ceive that we are mortal and perishable, and He teaches us to mis- 
trust ourselves and to place our entire hope in God. 

The Holy Spirit, furthermore, softens our hearts by the gift of 
piety, helping us to become zealous in prayer and in the doing of 
good works. This gift makes us charitable with our neighbor for the 
sake of God, in the remembrance that we are all children of the 
same heavenly Father, ransomed by the same precious Blood of 
Jesus Christ, and destined for the same glory in heaven. 

Let us always remember that it is impossible for us to do good 
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without the holy fear of God. As sin results from vain complacency 
and proud confidence in ourselves, so the wholesome fear of God 
with which the Holy Ghost inspires us is the source of all virtue, 
Blessed are they who fear the Lord; for, zealously endeavoring not 
to offend God, not to incur His displeasure, the soul takes pains to 
live in accordance with the divine Will, and to observe faithfully 
the Lord’s Commandments. 

With the aid of these seven gifts of the Holy Ghost we are en- 
abled to shield ourselves from all evil, may it come from ourselves, 
from the deceitful world, or from the craftiness of the devil. They 
make a virtuous life easy for us, and preserve us in justice and sanc- 
tity. Without these gifts we are feeble in virtue and inclined to evil. 
Without them it is even impossible for us to work out our salvation, 
because, as the Apostle teaches, only those can be children of God, 
and heirs of His kingdom, who follow the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit (Rom. viii, 14). Let us therefore wash away our sins with 
the tears of penance and contrition. Let us approach the holy 
Sacraments with a profound humility, with a living faith and firm 
hope, so that we may attain the love, the sanctifying grace, in which 
these precious gifts are included. And after securing possession of 
the divine Grace, and of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, let us be careful 
never to lose them. A simple mortal sin suffices to lose the friend- 
ship of God and all the graces of the Holy Ghost. 

A life in mortal sin is the greatest of all evils. Great is the sin- 
ner’s misfortune who, abandoned to his ignorance, depravity and 
weakness, and without protection from the snares of the devil, ex- 
posed to the temptations of the world, either does not know what 
he must do to save himself, or, knowing it, has not the strength to 
do it. Great is his danger of eternal perdition. Great, on the other 
hand, is the happiness of the just in possession of the Holy Spirit. 
Although surrounded by the dangers and temptations of this life, he 
can exclaim with David: “For though I should walk in the midst of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evils, for Thou art with me.” 
Amen. (Ps. xxii, 4.) 
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First SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Hypocrisy 


It is without doubt iniquitous to an atrocious degree for one to 
boast of his viciousness and to glory in his impiety, to pride himself 
on his profligacy. It is likewise reprehensible for one to pretend to 
be virtuous when he really and secretly abandons himself to an in- 
famous and lawless conduct. Those who vaunt their unbelief and 
immorality are no doubt most blameworthy ; but equally disreputable 
is the hypocrite who puts on the appearance of the guileless lamb, 
whilst inwardly he has the instinct of the wolf. Against such, John 
the Baptist cried out: “Ye offspring of vipers, who hath showed 
you to flee from the wrath to come?” (Luke iii, 7). And Jesus 
Christ denounced them with the words: “You serpents, generation 
of vipers, how will you escape the judgment of hell?” (Matt. iii, 
7). That you may be imbued with a profound detestation of the 
infamous vice of hypocrisy, I will try and show you how wretched 
the life of a hypocrite is, how all his evil intentions must miscarry, 
and that shame and disgrace will await him at the judgment-seat of 
God. 

Hypocrisy is the dissimulation whereby a person seeks to appear 
better than he really is. Hypocrisy is always sinful, and grievously 
so when one uses a righteous appearance to further his sinister and 
sinful aims. Of this kind of hypocrisy we shall speak first. And 
here first mention must be given to the malice of heretical teachers, 
who boast of piety and zeal for the honor of God, only to attract an 
audience, and to induce the acceptance of their false doctrines. Then 
there is the knavery of some persons who give themselves the 
appearance of virtue, in order that they may more easily indulge 
their sinful passions, those who manage to gain a reputation for 
honesty and sincerity, that they may unrightfully appropriate the 
property of others. These are the wolves, the serpents and vipers 
of which the Lord speaks, and against whom it is difficult to guard, 
because they are clothed in the guise of meekness and rectitude. 

Whatever their object and aim, it is obvious that hypocrites con- 
demn themselves by their actions to a life of unrest and worry. What 
effort and care must not a vicious person exercise to appear as 
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righteous and God-fearing. If addicted to avarice, he forces him. 
self to give occasional alms, to spread the belief that he is charitable. 
If a slave to impurity, he must be constantly on his guard before 
others, in order not to tarnish the reputation for morality that he 
seeks. If he uses the appearance of piety, he must, against his 
inclination, go to church, join in prayer, and perform other works 
of piety, to accomplish his base purpose. 

Thus the hypocrite is constantly engaged in a struggle against 
his inclinations, and he has not even the consolation of securing 
lasting benefit from his strenuous efforts. St. Bernard calls such 
persons martyrs for the devil’s sake, who merit the curse of God 
instead of reward. 

And after all, the hypocrite cannot thoroughly succeed in gaining 
a good reputation, or of maintaining it long. The strain he under- 
goes to appear in a virtuous light is too great, and sooner or later 
he will show his true colors. 

Now, dear brethren, while I have pictured to you the worst kind 
of hypocrisy, namely, the kind that uses piety and virtue as a cloak 
and a means for evil purposes, there are many Christians guilty ofa 
lesser degree of hypocrisy, those, namely, who for appearance’s sake 
practise their religious duties, but put little or no restraint on them- 
selves when away from the church; those, also, who have two sets 
of manners and tempers, one for society, and the other for the home. 
The man who charms society with his amiableness, but who is a 
tyrant in his home; the woman who wins the admiration of acquaint- 
ances by gentleness and modesty, but who makes those of her house- 
hold smart under her bad temper, and who loves to gossip and 
slander; the young people who are proud of their correct behavior 
in the sight of the world, but who secretly entertain dangerous 
companionships and expose themselves to temptation ; all these are 
guilty of hypocrisy in greater or less degree. 

“There are too many Christians in name only,” exclaims St. 
Augustine, “outwardly they are good, but inwardly their hearts are 
wicked and abominable.” They go to Confession without a lasting 
conversion, they listen to sermons without amending their lives. The 
churches are filled with the faithful, but in the case of many their 
faith and their virtue do not seem.to accompany them when they 
leave the church. 

Let us endeavor, therefore, not only to appear virtuous, but to be 
so in reality. If Holy Writ reminds us with such great earnestness 
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and so impressively that even lying lips are an abomination to the 
Lord, must this not in greater extent be the fact with our actions, 
with our conduct? 

May the all-merciful God graciously preserve us all from the mis- 
fortune of losing our eternal salvation through a life of hypocrisy. 
Amen. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE CHURCH 


Without faith, says St. Paul, it is impossible to please God (Heb. 
xi,6). This faith is not merely a matter of belief, it must be proved 
by the practise of good works, performed in accordance with the 
divine Will. Without works of faith it is impossible to attain eternal 
salvation. Hence it is necessary for us to ascertain whether we have 
the true faith, and also whether we really live our lives according to 
the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

God, who demands faith, has also furnished the means by which 
we may be guided in seeking the true faith. This means is adapted 
to the understanding of all mankind, learned or not. Let us con- 
sider this means, which furnishes certain guidance to attain to the 
glory of heaven. 

Is this means—given us to ascertain what God requires of us—the 
private study of the Bible? No, decidedly not; because a very large 
number of persons possess neither the time nor the ability for so 
serious a study. Many are not even able to read. Furthermore, we 
have in the numerous sects of Protestants an illustration of the fact 
that the Bible may be interpreted in many different ways. 

Again, is the instruction of wise and learned men that means? 
No, this cannot be a safe means, seeing how learned men differ from 
one another upon the most important points of faith and doctrine. 

Can possibly the direct and personal enlightenment by the Holy 
Spirit be the means, as some Protestants assert? Certainly not. 
Behold the many various beliefs among these same Protestants. The 
Holy Ghost is a Spirit of truth, because He is God; He can there- 
fore teach only one truth. These Protestants, however, are not in 
accord with one another, each sect has different and contradictory 
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doctrines. Hence it is not the Holy Ghost who guides these sects, be- 
cause there can be only one truth. 

What means have we then to recognize the true faith, and the true 
teaching of Christ? Behold, dear brethren, the Church, founded by 
Jesus Christ, the God of truth, she alone is the true guide, appointed 
as such by our divine Saviour Himself. And as no church that 
could err, would be fit to instruct us in the faith and in the true 
doctrine of Christ, the Church, therefore, which the divine Redeemer 
founded upon earth is not capable of error. Let me explain this 
truth in a few words, and let us, first of all, consider what this ven- 
erable Church of Christ is and represents. 

When the apostles began to preach the gospel, there were those 
who accepted their holy teaching in every particular. But there were 
also those who accepted some truths but taught that other truths 
should be rejected. These were schismatics, or heretics. As soon as 
the apostles became aware of these heretics, they implored them to 
renounce their errors, and when they refused the apostles excluded 
them from their communion. To the holy community of the Chris- 
tians, namely the Church of Christ, belonged only the true believers, 
only those who accepted the teaching, wholly and completely, as 
taught by the apostles. 

Our divine Saviour ordained that in the Church some should be 
superiors, and they are the bishops, others again were to be their 
assistants, and these are the priests. This intention is manifested 
in the appointment of the twelve apostles who were the first bishops, 
and the seventy-two disciples whom the Lord sent forth to preach 
the gospel, without, however, giving them the authority with which 
He equipped the apostles. 

The Redeemer willed, furthermore, that amongst the bishops there 
should be one above all the others, and he should be invested with 
the supreme power to be His representative, the visible head, the 
supreme shepherd, the supreme pastor of His Church. This ex- 
alted dignity our divine Saviour conferred upon St. Peter. He an- 
nounced this before His crucifixion with the words: “Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church” (Matt. xvi, 18). 
He fulfilled this promise, when, after His Resurrection, He said to 
this same apostle: “Feed My lambs, feed My sheep.” 

The Church, the guardian of the faith, is therefore the com- 
munity of all baptized believers who are united by the profession of 
the same faith, by the participation in the same Sacraments, and in 
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the obedience to the lawful pastors, particularly to their head, the 
Pope. This Church, notwithstanding the fierce onslaughts of wicked 
men, and of hell itself, will continue to exist until the end of the 
world, and until that time it is her mission to be the guide of man- 
kind upon the ways of truth and sanctity. She would go to destruc- 
tion if she could fall into error. Jesus Christ can never permit this, 
because His Church must be the true Church, and must infallibly 
teach the truth. 

The Saviour said to the prince of the apostles: “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it, nor the power and might of the devil and his 
adherents” (Matt. xvi, 18). Yet it would mean the devil’s victory 
if the Church would fall into error. From that moment the Church 
would cease to be the communion of all having the true faith; she 
would cease to be the Church of truth, the Church of Christ. 

When the Pope, as supreme shepherd and ruler of the Church, 
proclaims a universally binding doctrine regarding faith and morals, 
he cannot err, for Christ has said: “Behold, I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the world” (Matt. xxviii, 20). Christ 
will be with the Church, not at certain times, but for all time; not 
for a period, but unto the end of the world. God is with the Church, 
leads her by the hand, as it were. It is impossible, consequently, that 
she should ever fall into error. The Church cannot err, because the 
divine Saviour said to His apostles, and to their lawful successors: 
“I will ask the Father, and He shall give you another Paraclete, 
that he may abide with you forever. The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in My Name, he will teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I shall have said to 
you” (John xiv, 16, 17, 26). The Holy Ghost, therefore, was to stay 
forever with the apostles upon earth. He was to remain with them 
until the end of the world. Since the apostles, however, were only 
to live a short number of years, the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of truth, 
was therefore to remain also with their successors, the Pope and the 
bishops, and teach them all truth. Hence the Church cannot possibly 
be led into error, because the Holy Spirit is ever present within her, 
to enlighten, to instruct, and to guide her. 

Jesus Christ promised His Church that His assistance and that of 
the Holy Spirit would forever preserve her from error. She will 
therefore possess the truth for all times. This is the crown which 
the divine Saviour placed upon His Spouse, and it will never be taken 
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away from her. For this reason St. Paul calls the Church “the 
pillar and ground of truth” (I. Tim. iii, 15). He who clings to this 
pillar will never be led into error. 

Dear brethren, let us thank the Lord every day of our lives for 
the most precious gift of faith that we have received from His good- 
ness. We are born and brought up in the true Church of Jesus 
Christ. Oh, let us listen attentively and with love to the instruc. 
tions which she gives us, because they are the infallible truth. Let 
us adhere firmly to this immutable pillar, and let us open our minds 
to these truths which the holy Church teaches us, and our hearts to 
the precepts which she imparts to us by Divine commission, s0 
that we, walking in the light of truth and doing good works, may 
reach heaven and enjoy that recompense which God holds in readi- 
ness for His faithful children. Amen. 





Tuirp SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE TRUE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


In the world there are many sects, religions and creeds, and the 
Jew, the Mohammedan, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, and the rest, 
each one claims his religion to be the true one. Each condemns as 
false the other creeds; the belief and religious practises of each are 
in opposition one to another. Yet truth can be but one, as God only 
is one; it is consequently impossible that all, or even two opposed 
creeds, can be true. There can be only one true religion, only one 
true Church of Christ. 

How are we then to find the true Church in this bewildering 
throng of religious bodies One thing is certain, and that is: God 
could not leave us in ignorance in a matter of such great moment, a 
matter involving nothing less than our eternal welfare. The way 
that leads to salvation must be open to all; it must be one that each 
man may see and know. And so it is. The Lord has willed that 
His Church, like a city built upon the pinnacle of a mountain, should 
be visible and be manifest to the whole world, and He provided it 
with such evident marks that men of every condition are enabled to 
see it, and to distinguish it from false churches. The marks of the 
true Church are that she must be one, holy, Catholic and apostolic, 
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and as these marks are alone found in the Roman Catholic Church, 
she alone is the true Church of Jesus Christ. Let me further ex- 
plain this. 

The true Church of Christ must be one; one in her faith, one in 
her communion, one in her constitution, one in her head. And this 
is the fact with our Church. She is one in faith. Although spread 
over the whole world, all her communities hold in every particular 
the same faith. Though her gospel is preached in many different 
languages, the truths proclaimed are the same. And so has it been 
ever since her foundation, and will ever be. Ask a Catholic in any 
part of the wide world, call from the grave a Catholic from any of 
the centuries that have passed since the founding of the Church; 
and this Catholic from the distant islands of the Pacific, or from 
Iceland, this Catholic who lived before or after the Reformation, 
each will profess the same apostolic creed that you and I profess. 
The Roman Catholic Church is one in her belief, and while she has 
occasionally more clearly defined some particular dogma which was 
assailed by her enemies, she has never changed in the truths she 
has taught. 

The Roman Catholic Church is one also in her communion and 
constitution. All her children are subject to the Supreme Head, 
partake of the same Sacraments, join in the same sacrifice, the same 
prayers, the same divine worship. In order to preserve this super- 
natural community, Jesus Christ gave to the Church a constitution 
which makes her an active and perfectly governed body. In every 
diocese there is a bishop who has for his assistants the priests, and 
over all the bishops is placed the Pope, as the representative of 
Christ on earth. The laity are joined in communities under leader- 
ship of their pastors, the communities are joined into dioceses under 
their bishops, and all the dioceses together form the Church, under 
the leadership of the Pope. 

The Pope is the representative of Jesus Christ, so that through 


‘the Pope the Church and all her faithful are directly linked with 


God. Thus there is one single flock, under one single shepherd 
(John x, 16). And this is the perfect unity of the Catholic Church. 

How different from our holy Church is the situation in which the 
sects separated from our Church find themselves. I am not speaking 
here of infidels. Since they do not profess Jesus Christ, they cannot 
of course be one with Him. I speak of the sects that, though they 
call themselves Christians, are in opposition to our Church, and are 
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commonly called Protestants. There is among them no unity be. 
cause they do not hold the same belief. They cannot have unity in 
belief, for they acknowledge no supreme head, no supreme authority, 
no infallible teaching office. Each sect, in fact almost each individual 
Protestant, follows his own opinion and forms his belief according 
to his lights. Hence in each of the many sects there are almost as 
many opinions on matters of faith as there are individuals. 

The true religion of Jesus Christ, furthermore, must be holy, 
Jesus Christ died, says St. Paul, in order to found a Church without 
spot and without wrinkle. Our Roman Catholic Church is holy in 
her invisible head, Jesus Christ, holy in her teaching and in her pre- 
cepts, holy in her Sacraments and religious exercises, holy in her 
commandments and in her aims, holy in her saints, and holy, finally, 
in her faithful and obedient children. Our Church, therefore, is 
holy, and she alone can be holy. 

The sects separated from our Church cannot be holy; they have 
not Jesus Christ for their founder, nor have they the successors of 
the holy apostles for their heads. Their founders have been far 
from holy, and therefore could not endow them with holiness. 

The true Church of Christ must also be Catholic, which means 
universal. Truth is but one, it is the same at all times, in all places. 
That which is true here, is true everywhere, and what is true to-day 
will be true to-morrow and for all time. The Church, as the truth 
revealed to the world, must therefore be universal, existing at all 
times, since her foundation by Christ, and in all places, since she is 
the Church of God. Our Church teaches the truths which were re- 
vealed to our first parents, handed down by the patriarchs, defined 
by the law of Moses, proclaimed by the gospel of Jesiis Christ, and 
spread abroad by the apostles and their successors throughout the 
world. These same truths will be proclaimed, unaltered, until the 
end of the world, because the Church will exist as long as the world, 
and her faith will be the true faith of the human race for all times. 
She is Catholic, or universal, also as regards place. She invites 
every man, she enters the entire world and embraces all nations. 
Everywhere, and at all times, the same creed, the same holy sac- 
rifice, are found within her fold. 

Not so with the sects separated from our Church. They are not 
Catholic, or universal. They are not universal in regard to place or 
to time. There was a time since the death of our Lord when they 
were not in existence, and in regard to place, many of them are the 
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official religions of some particular State, and not much known be- 
yond its borders. 

Finally, the true Church of Christ must be apostolic. The divine 
Saviour confided the revealed truths to His apostles for the salva- 
tion of the world. To them he gave the commission to preach the 
same throughout the world. From the apostles, therefore, whom the 
Holy Spirit designates as the pillars and foundation of the Church 
(Apoc. xxi, 14), the true Church must descend. And this is the case 
with our Roman Catholic Church. She is apostolic, because the 
apostles commissioned by Christ established her and were her first 
shepherds. We can prove the succession of our bishops from the 
times of the apostles. We have in the Holy See of Rome the lawful 
successor of St. Peter. His doctrine is that received from the 
apostles. Hence the Roman Catholic Church is the apostolic Church, 
the Church of Jesus Christ, the only true Church. 

That the Protestant sects cannot claim apostolic origin is evident. 
Yes, dear brethren, the true Church founded by the Redeemer of the 
world, propagated by His apostles, and confirmed by the blood of 
martyrs, is our Roman Catholic Church, the only Church that is 
truly one, holy, Catholic and apostolic. In her alone has the Lord 
deposited the treasure of truth revealed to the world; deposited the 
treasures of grace which sanctifies souls, effects their salvation and 
leads them to heaven. She is the Church which the Supreme 
Pastor, the Son of God, alone acknowledges as His, the Church in 
which the graces of the redemption merited by Christ are applied 
to mankind at all times without restriction. We must seek our 
salvation in her alone, for only in the field in which the treasure is 
buried (Matt. xiii, 44) can it be found, in another I seek in vain. 
He who preaches another gospel than that announced by the 
apostles, even if he were an angel from heaven, he is anathema, 
says St. Paul, and to him who is an adherent of this other gospel, 
that ends in the flesh after beginning in the spirit, Christ will avail 
nothing, rather he will lose Christ (Gal. v, 2-4). 

Let us therefore praise the Lord, and thank Him fervently for 
having preferred and elected us to be born in the bosom of His 
holy Church. Let us ever love this holy Church, this faithful 
Spouse of Jesus Christ; let us obey her voice, it is the voice of God. 
She will then lead us after the brief conflict of this earthly life to 
the eternal triumphs of heaven. Amen. 
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PENTECOST 
THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DUFFY, D.D. 


“Thou shalt send forth thy spirit, and they shall be created, and thou shalt 
renew the face of the earth.”—Ps. ciii, 30. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The desolation of winter. The rising of the sap. The 
change. Humanity had a long winter. The coming of the Holy Spirit 
to renew the face of the earth. 

II. The first Pentecost. The miracles indicate the work He was to 
do in the world. 

III. The combats and victories of the Church. Weakness was em- 
powered to overcome the powers of worldliness. The changes in human 
life wrought by the Holy Ghost. The light of faith. Clear views of duty. 
New spirit of charity transforming human society. This not a natural 
development. 

IV. The same work in individual souls now. Traces of the Sacraments, 
Hidden personal helps to every soul. The view of life which faith gives. 
Countless other benefactions, light and strength and solace. 

V. Exhortation to realization of presence of the Holy Spirit, gratitude 
for His help, endeavor to remove obstacles which prevent His operations, 


Two short months ago the world, which looks so fair this June 
morning, was bleak and dismal. It presented a picture of bare earth 
and leafless trees. But even then God was beginning to work the 
sweet miracle of spring. The sap was rising unseen through trunk 
and branch, until suddenly the tidal wave of green swept up from 
southward, and the land became the vision of beauty and promise 
that it is this morning. God has sent forth His spirit, and all things 
are recreated, and the face of the earth is renewed. 

Year after year this gracious Providence is made manifest in ex- 
ternal nature. But with man, God’s plans have been different. 
Humanity had a long winter, a long and dreary winter. Through it 
all it stood, with much natural strength and goodness, indeed, but 
for the most part foiled in its higher purposes of spiritual beauty and 
usefulness. 

When Christ’s work of redemption was finished, and His Precious 
Blood was poured forth to water the barren soil, a new spirit came 
to pervade and uplift our human nature. Unseen, like the sap, it 
entered into the very life of man, giving him, indeed, a new life, 
making him to blossom forth in new and rare forms of beauty and 
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to produce fruits for life eternal of which he was incapable of him- 
self. The winter is past. The storms are over and gone. The time 
of desolation is ended. God sends forth His spirit and renews the 
face of the earth. 

In the Epistle of to-day we are given a graphic description of the 
coming of the Holy Spirit to take up His work for the regeneration 
of the world. We see the faithful followers of Christ kneeling 
together in prayer. And then “suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven as of a mighty wind coming, and it filled the whole house 
where they were sitting. And then appeared to them parted tongues 
as it were of fire, and it sat upon every one of them; and they were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost.” The spirit had come according to 
Christ’s promises to teach them all things, to strengthen and comfort 
them in their work. The world-wide mission of the Catholic Church 
was begun. To show the scope of the mission of that Church, the 
Holy Ghost endowed them with the gift of tongues. Men from 
every part of the known world gathered in Jerusalem, heard them 
speak, each in his own language, the wonderful works of God. The 
Spirit had come to fill the whole earth and to teach the Gospel to all 
nations. The ancient barriers of country and language could offer 
no opposition to the overwhelming flood of spiritual influence which 
came into the world on that day. Men were there from Asia and 
Europe and Africa, men of various climates and complexions and 
tongues. But the great message reached them all, for the Spirit 
breathed where he listeth, and the Church was to be Catholic; that 
is, for all men. And before the sun set, and that great day passed 
into history, a still greater miracle was to be wrought, for the 
greatest of God’s doings are those which take place in the moral 
nature of man. A man, one whose weaknesses are written full in 
the pages of the Gospels, but one who, in spite of his weakness, had 
been made by Christ the head of His Church, went out before the 
multitude and began to preach. He preached a religion that had 
been sadly discredited in the eyes of men by the ignominious death 
of its Founder. But the Holy Ghost was in him, and was working 
in his hearers. The result of his preaching was that “there were 
added in that day about three thousand souls.” 

The mission of the Holy Ghost was not to end with the wonders of 
the first Pentecost. He was to abide with the Church forever. The 
story of His benignant labors is the story of the Church’s triumphs 
from that day to our own. It is the story of Christian godliness 
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and Christian civilization. Armed with His power, the apostles 
went forth to subdue the stiff-necked Jew, the subtle Greek, the 
proud Roman, the wild tribes that knew not God, to the sweet yoke 
of Christ. Nothing could stay the progress of the spiritual in- 
fluences that were set in motion by His presence in the world, not 
the wisdom of the worldly wise, nor the lusts of the flesh, nor the 
fierce power of persecution. He did not subdue them by blasts of 
His wrath. He gave power to weakness to overcome their strength, 
It was as when a seed falls in a crevice in a rock and flourishes, 
When it becomes a sapling and fills the narrow space, it still grows 
and swells until it splits the hardest rocks. And its fallen leaves, its 
martyrs to the persecution of winter, but fertilize the ground to 
assure it a lustier spring. Its seeds take root, and in due course of 
time a noble forest stand where formerly all was rough and bare, 

So the harshness of paganism was overcome, and the luxuriant 
blessings of the Christian religion filled the land. We can look back 
now and observe the change which the advent of the Spirit has 
wrought. First of all, man was given a clear knowledge of the 
meaning and purpose of his life. Until then men had been as sheep 
without a shepherd, lost and wandering in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. But now a light from heaven was shining in the 
world, a light which showed the goal of life, and the road of duty 
which led straight to it. 

Supported by these teachings of faith, a new spirit was intro- 
duced into the world. It was the spirit of Christ, the spirit of 
charity. It is this which has transformed the institutions and the 
life of human society. Slowly, but surely, it has worked to abolish 
slavery, to elevate the position of women, to safeguard the rights of 
children, to assert the liberty and equality of the common people, 
to lessen the horrors of war, to introduce relief for every form of 
misery, ignorance and degradation, and to bring about that kindly 
helpful attitude towards one’s fellow man which adds so much to 
the happiness of life in Christian lands. We may view these things 
as a matter of course, but they are far from being so in the history 
of the human race. They are the results of the Holy Ghost’s work 
in souls, in the souls of all who accepted His graces, but most of all 
in those chosen souls in every age, sturdy bishops and bold mission- 
aries and apostles of charity, whose devotion to the ideals of Christ 
keeps the world from falling back into the selfishness and brutality 
of pagan times. 
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My brethren, the work that the Holy Spirit has done in the larger 
field of the world’s history, He is doing in the narrow confines of 
each one of your souls. It is the Holy Spirit that was poured forth 
in your souls through the saving waters of Baptism, dispelling the 
dark clouds of sin and death, and bearing with Him the wonderful 
gift of faith. It is He who came to you with the holy Chrism of 
Confirmation, enlisting your youthful hearts in the sweet service of 
Christ. It is He who has given power to your priests to heal you 
from your sins and to break the Bread of Life for the nourishment 
of your souls unto life everlasting. 

And, besides these outward sacramental gifts, who shall estimate 
His secret workings in our souls? The best portion of a man’s life 
is led in the recesses of his own heart. It is seen by men only in its 
results on his character and conduct. The Christian man mingles 
with his fellows in work and business. In many outward forms his 
life is the same as theirs. But his inner life is watered by a hidden 
spring, warmed by an internal sun. He has beliefs, and hopes, and 
joys that worldlings know not of. 

First and best gift of all, he has the faith. It is by faith that the 
Holy Spirit brings us into touch with heavenly truth and goodness. 
We, who live habitually by faith, are not able to appreciate how 
much it means in our lives. Just as we seldom think of our de- 
pendence on common necessary blessings like air or water, until 
we are deprived of them for a time, so we overlook the life-sustain- 
ing operations of that faith which surrounds and penetrates us like 
a heavenly ether. I may quote the testimony of one who had lost 
through his own pride and neglect the faith of his early years, and 
who looked back with longing to the bright scenes in which his 
youthful days were spent. He said: “As to the questions which 
alone merit the attention of man, the religion of my fathers gave 
me the answers. I believed, and, thanks to this belief, the life of 
the present was clear, and beyond it I saw the future, which was 
to follow it, unroll itself without a cloud. Tranquil about the path 
which I had to follow in this world, tranquil as regards the end to 
which it must lead me in the other; comprehending life in both its 
phases, and death which unites them; comprehending myself, know- 
ing the designs of God in my regard, and loving Him for the good- 
ness of His designs, I was happy with that happiness which flows 
from a lively and certain faith and a doctrine which solves all the 
grand questions which can interest man.” 
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From this faith spring all the other blessings which the Spirit 
bestows: the lofty view of life, the inspirations to noble living, the 
refuge from sin, the strength in temptation, the comfort in affliction 
and loss, the serene steadfastness in all the trials of life which marks 
the Christian man. The fruits of the Spirit, says St. Paul, are 
“Charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, 
mildness, faith, modesty, continency, chastity.” Every word in this 
list is in itself a joyous poem. In the beautiful hymn which is read 
in to-day’s Mass we address the Holy Ghost as the source of light, 
and strength, and solace.. 


Holy Spirit! Lord of Light! 

From thy clear celestial height, 
Thy pure beaming radiance give: 

Come, thou Father of the poor! 

Come, with treasures which endear! 
Come, thou Light of all that live! 


Thou, of all consolers best, 
Visiting the troubled breast, 
Dost refreshing peace bestow; 
Thou in toil art comfort sweet, 
Pleasant coolness in the breast, 
Solace in the midst of woe. 


Cultivate, therefore, in your souls, my dear brethren, a sense of 
the presence of the indwelling Spirit, who is your truest Friend and 
Guide. Pay to-day and often your tribute or gratitude to Him for 
all that He has done for you in imparting to you the helps of the 
religion of Christ, in making you a sharer of all the gracious work 
He has done in this world for the uplifting of humanity, and also for 
His helpful, strengthening, comforting dealings with your own 
souls. And if you find that you have not the full measure of the 
Spirit, that you are not living by His light, and resting on His 
strength, turn to His grace flowing generously through the Sacra- 
ments and prayer. Turn to Him abiding in your hearts, and ask 
Him to make those hearts a fit resting-place for His divinity. In 
the words of the hymn: 


Light immortal! Light divine! 
Visit thou these hearts of thine, 
And our inmost being fill: 

If thou take thy grace away, 
Nothing pure in man will stay; 
All his good is turned to ill. 
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Heal our wounds; our strength renew; 
On our dryness pour thy dew; 

Wash the stains of guilt away: 
Bend the stubborn heart and will; 
Melt the frozen, warm the chill; 

Guide the steps that go astray. 


Thou, on those who evermore 
Thee confess and thee adore, 

In thy sevenfold gifts descend: 
Give them comfort when they die; 
Give them life with thee on high; 

Give them joys which never end. 

Amen. 





TRINITY SUNDAY 
LIMITATIONS OF KNOWLEDGE 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“We see now through a glass in a dark manner.”—I. Cor. xiii, 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Adam’s state before the fall; his trial; temptations; fall; 
its consequences. 

II. Our present condition of darkness a source of merit here, of reward 
hereafter. 

III. Lessons to be derived from the mystery of the Trinity. Different 
classes of mysteries; the nature of this mystery; God’s purpose in reveal- 
mg mysteries. 

IV. Man’s intellect rebels against the limitations of knowledge, but 
satiation will come only in the future life as a reward for the humble 
bearing of the yoke in the present. 

V. Unlimited knowledge, like unlimited wealth, neither necessary nor 
good. Our Lord, in regenerating the world, made no use of this wmple- 
ment. The spiritual dangers of wealth, 

VI. Limited knowledge in supernatural realm. The conditions of this 
knowledge—a stumbling-block to many. The disastrous effects. How we 
should profit by the mystery of the day. 


I. Unfallen man, that is, Adam before his sin, was far more 
tichly endowed than fallen man. His intellectual and spiritual 
states were much superior to ours. As regards his material condi- 
tion, his latent possibilities of development were superior even to 
ours after so many centuries of education and progress; for, 
although primitive man had none of the instruments and methods 
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of civilization which we possess, he had them undeveloped, but ready 
for use in his more gifted and enlightened mind and greater general 
powers. His faculties were unimpaired, the secrets of the universe 
were more open to him; above all, he was in frequent and intimate 
intercourse with God, and he had that supernatural knowledge which 
none possess but the most favored of the saints. Yet, even in that 
state, there were limits set to his powers; a boundary was appointed 
to him beyond which he was forbidden to go. With all his hap- 
piness and freedom, knowledge and dominion over creatures, there 
was yet a restriction imposed upon him to test his humility and 
obedience, his submission to God and his self-restraint. In one 
respect he was denied absolute freedom, and this did not concern 
any action in itself unlawful, or any object in itself bad. The com- 
mand was not, Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal, or lie, or do 
carnal deeds. The perfection of his being, of his dominion over 
himself, of the subjection of passion to reason, placed him beyond 
the reach of temptations of the flesh and desires of creature com- 
forts and possessions. The restraint was laid on the purest and 
highest of his faculties, on his intelligence and desire for truth. He 
was bidden to refrain from seeking a certain knowledge, the know! 


edge of good and evil; this was all that God withheld from him. ° 


There was no evil in the world to be known by Adam; evil could 
only consist in disobedience to a command of God. The one com- 
mand was an easy one, and it was attached to the fruit of a certain 
tree. He had, by abstaining from this, to place control on his intel- 
lect and his curiosity. Although he had the exceedingly full light of 
his own intelligence and conscience, and of God’s communications to 
him; although he was master of the world, yet he had to submit toa 
yoke, to feel that his human nature was limited, to recognize that 
there were many things above him of which he was ignorant, to 
acknowledge an authority superior to his own, and a domain into 
which he might not penetrate. A mystery was placed before him 
which he could not fathom and might not attempt to explore. “Of 
every tree of Paradise thou shalt eat. But of the tree of knowledge, 
of good and evil, thou shalt not eat. For in what day soever thou 
shalt eat of it thou shalt die the death” (Gen. ii, 16, 17). 

Such was the nature of the command. The temptation came in 
the form of a proposed investigation, of untrammelled inquiry with 
the prospect of a great increase of knowledge: “Why hath God 
commanded you that you should not eat of every tree of Paradise” 
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(Gen. iii, 1). It was a question which Adam had not the right to 
entertain ; it was sufficient for him to know why he should obey, viz., 
because God commandeth. But when he began to question what he 
had no right to question, at once he found that no answer was forth- 
coming, and, like so many of his descendants, he concluded that no 
answer was possible, and that, because he could not explain a thing, 
it was, therefore, unreasonable and not to be accepted. He was 
ready then to believe the false promise of the tempter, that he would 
gain a full knowledge of ‘good and evil, a knowledge which he 
thought would satisfy all his cravings, open his eyes and make him 
as God. His sin did, indeed, open his eyes, but otherwise than he had 
expected. He knew the difference of good and evil; but his knowl- 
edge was that which comes from guilt, and not like the knowledge 
which God has of it, who alone can know evil and not suffer from 
the knowledge (Card. Newman). Therefore, the gates of knowl- 
edge were more closely shut against him; his faculties were 
weakened, his intellect clouded, and God withdrew Himself, and that 
clear light of His presence which was a revelation of all things. 
Mysteries more numerous and more obscure appeared around him, 
while the distractions of daily toil, and the blindness and corruption 
from his sin, made him unable to pierce them as before. Henceforth 
his mind was darkened, confined, humbled and incapacitated, even 
within its own natural sphere. 

II. We are under the same penalties and disabilities; they are 
transmitted to us and accumulated on us by the further transgres- 
sions of our more immediate ancestors and ourselves. We find 
ourselves shrouded in darkness and encompassed by mysteries. We, 
too, are bidden to wait patiently till God unveils the fulness of light 
to us, and meanwhile we must acknowledge and humbly submit to 
the limitations imposed on us. We, too, must recognize that certain 
gates of knowledge are closed to us; that we cannot fathom, must 
not explore, yet must believe. Such is part of the yoke that is laid 
on us. Thus, according to the words of the apostle, we see now 
only “through a glass in a dark manner” (I. Cor. xiii, 12). And it 
is necessary to bring into captivity every intellect unto the obedience 
of Christ” (II. Cor. x, 5). And St. Peter warns us that the “word 
of faith” which guides us is merely “a light that shineth in a dark 
place until the day dawn” (II. Pet. i, 19). There is then a tree of 
knowledge before us, and we may not eat of its fruits. This is a 
great trial to us, a humiliation to acknowledge it to ourselves. There 
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is a temptation to resist, to attempt to grasp the fruit, and, if it elude 
us, then to revolt against the will of God, and to deny what we can- 
not understand, rather than admit that God has conquered us, and 
that we are incapable of penetrating His deep abysses of mystery, 
Yet this darkness is a necessary condition of our present state of 
being ; it is most useful to us; it is a profound homage to God; it 
is the source of meritoriousness in our faith, and it will be the means 
of leading us hereafter into the fullest light. 

III. To-day is the festival of the great impenetrable mystery of 
the divine nature. We are reminded how far God is above us, and 
how little we can do to embrace Him by our thought. Of ourselves 
we can do absolutely nothing ; this mystery of God’s nature is quite 
beyond us. There are indeed certain divine truths of which we can 
attain some notion by the efforts of our reason and the evidence of 
the outer world. There are certain truths to which our invalid con- 
sciousness bears witness. According to St. Paul, the law of God 
is made manifest in men, in their conscience; His invisible truths 
also, His eternal power and divinity are evident from creation and 
the things that He has made (Rom.i). But not so with the mystery 
of the blessed Trinity ; that we cannot discover by any evidence of it 
written in creation, nor comprehend, nor explain adequately, even 
when the fact is revealed to us. Those who would by their unaided 
reason penetrate to the inner reasons of all things are here cast 
back baffled. Those who insist on seeing before believing, who 
reject faith on the word of God, and will be guided by actual sight 
alone, these will never see anything, will never arrive at knowledge 
and still less at faith. Those who seek light only from human facul- 
ties will remain forever in impenetrable darkness. 

How numerous are the mysteries of God, of human nature, of 
life, of creation! Whence does man come? Whither does he go? 
What is his highest good? What is his chief duty? Who is God? 
What His nature and His dispositions toward man? If He is infi- 
nite, how can He care for man? If good, why does He permit evil? 
If He is just and His law is stern, how can any man be saved? If 
He is merciful, how is it He exacts ample satisfaction to the last 
farthing? If loving, how can He condemn even one man eternally? 
What is the nature of life eternal; and eternal death? What will 
be the fate of these and of those? Here are problems insoluble by 
mere reason, which men vainly seek full information about and 
which revelation explains to us scantily although sufficiently. Then 
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there are abstruse doctrines, original sin and redemption, the Trinity 
and Incarnation, eternal punishment and God’s grace. His Prov- 
idence and His Church; and there are stumbling-blocks of scandals 
and difficulties from history and criticism. There is not one point 
which is repugnant to human reason, for not one has been found 
an insuperable difficulty by any large number of men; each doctrine, 
while rejected by some heretics, has been vindicated as reasonable by 
all the others. Yet all are obscure; not one is to be fathomed 
thoroughly by men. 

These doctrines and mysteries of religion are our tree of knowl- 
edge, not to be tasted or investigated thoroughly by us. These we 
accept on the sufficient witness of the Church that they are the 
revelation of God; we know that He has bidden us believe them, 
but we do not know the intrinsic reasons of these mysteries. They 
must not be treated by us as ordinary objects of curiosity; they 
must be approached with reverent meditation, and prayer for suffi- 
cient understanding and faith to accept them. Free criticism, com- 
parison with our own private standards of taste and fitness, the 
demand for such kind of proofs as we choose to yield to, hesitation 
as to whether we shall accept it or reconsider our opinion; these 
are the methods to be followed with the objects of human science. 
These things God has delivered to us for discovery, examination, 
discussion; about these He has made no revelation; we have abso- 
lute freedom in accepting or rejecting. These are all the other 
trees of the garden which God has left us to use as we wish. 

IV. Adam’s revolt against the reservation from him of the tree 
of knowledge has survived in his progeny, who have a rebellious 
tendency against anything that limits their knowledge. They feel 
humiliated by this yoke; they would master all knowledge, investi- 
gate all secrets, even those which are unlawful. Every natural 
inclination and impulse of human nature chafes against the curb 
which restrains it from excess. Pride, revenge, sensual indulgence 
revolt against the tranquillizing yoke of virtue as a degrading 
slavery. In a similar way, the intellect wishes to be unrestrained in 
investigating the profoundest mysteries and rejecting what it cannot 
master; it would be as free to criticize and pass judgment on the 
mysteries of God as on those natural truths which alone are within 
its competence. Man’s demand for knowledge is insatiable; he is 
capable of assimilating much more than he has. He is ever pen- 
etrating more deeply, and his faculties grow acuter as the objects of 
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them are more recondite. The impulse is to devour the fruit on 
every branch of the tree of knowledge, and to resent every demand 
that the intellect should admit subjection and bow itself to the 
obedience of faith. Hence the widespread revolt of the intellect 
against the yoke of religion, as of the senses against the yoke of 
virtue. The yoke may be sweet and the burden light; but a yoke 
and a burden are inconsistent, as men think, with human inde- 
pendence and dignity. They will not consent to abide in partial 
darkness, even for the short time till God shall call them out of it 
into His admirable light (I. Pet. ii, 9). 

The rebellious mind of man needs to receive certain unwelcome 
truths on this matter. We must remember that knowledge is merely 
one of many goods in this life, and is subject to the same condi- 
tions as other good things. The intellect is one of many human 
faculties ; it is no exception from the others; it has not unrestrained 
mastery ; it is not infallible. It is capable of acting ill and misleading 
us, as well as of acting properly and guiding us. It is subject to 
error and to excess, and so may lead to calamities, as do the lower 
appetites. It is limited like the other faculties, and like them it needs 
to be watched and restrained. A man may sin by too great in- 
dulgence in its pleasures, by too great eagerness, too much delight 
and reliance on it, by using it out of season, employing it on unlawful 
objects, or rebelling against the limits set to it by God. Knowledge 
is not always lawful, it is not always useful, still less is it always 
necessary for us. Curiosity is indeed insatiable, but it is not the first 
of all laws. Knowledge of evil is certainly not expedient; we are 
not as God, and we cannot know it without grave danger and even 
injury. Nor is even the knowledge of good things always expedient. 
As it is with happiness, so also with knowledge; we must resign our- 
selves to enjoy here but incomplete measure of it, and look forward 
to possess it in all its abundance hereafter. Then only shall we be 
fully satiated. God will reveal Himself to the intellect, and in His 
light we shall see the light (Ps. xxxv, 10). 

V. We must indeed make a virtue of necessity. The natural state 
in which we find ourselves in this life is one of very restrained 
knowledge. Within there is incapacity and ignorance; without there 
is darkness and want of opportunity. With all our efforts we can 
advance but very slowly, we can penetrate but a very short distance 
into the immense regions of science, and then we find barriers that 
are insuperable. It is not every man that has a taste for knowledge; 
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and if he had, the lengthy hours of necessary toil and the weariness 
that follows would leave him little time and less energy to pursue it. 
Very few can combine all the conditions required for deep original 
investigation, and even then a lifetime’s work will not exhaust a 
single section of a single subject in God’s vast universe. Except in 
the case of a few specialists, the knowledge which men possess 
comes to them from others. No one has investigated and proved 
one fact out of a thousand that he believes; he has to rely on the 
faculties and the veracity of his fellow men; so he must practise 
every moment in natural matters blind faith and confident reliance 
on the testimony of others, and must admit that there are limits to 
his knowledge even in the field which God has thrown open to his 
investigations. 

Natural science affords us some of the highest and purest of 
natural pleasures; it helps us materially in the work of our lives, 
and may be the means of leading us to the higher science of God. 
Like wealth, it is useful for many purposes; but like wealth, too, it 
is not necessary for us; we have no right, as no need, to an un- 
limited supply of it; and God has not communicated it directly to 
us as He has communicated spiritual knowledge. It is for us to 
discover the secrets of the world and to use them well. God has 
revealed nothing to us about them. He has given us a Revelation, 
but in it are no clues to natural laws. Some have thought to extort 
from the written Word some evidence as to natural science, but 
in vain; it was not given for that purpose. Revelation is in full 
accordance with all that we gradually discover about the secrets 
of nature, but these cannot be gathered from it. God has taught 
us nothing to gratify our curiosity, to facilitate commerce, to in- 
crease our comfort or our gains, to promote scientific knowledge, 
or directly to create material civilization. He has taught us only 
what has a practical bearing on our eternal interests, viz., the re- 
ligious truths and moral laws, which will help us to save our souls. 
Hence the earliest of qur race were in a very undeveloped material 
state. Scripture tells of the discovery at a later period of metals 
and the invention of musical instruments. The great forces of 
nature and the means of turning them to account, the past history 
of this earth as written in the rocks and mountains, the nature and 
laws of heavenly bodies, all these lay hidden for innumerable 
centuries and have only been discovered by slow degrees through 
persistent efforts. The advance of men in organization, and govern- 
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ment, and laws, and arts, has been attended by many and serious 
errors. These have produced evils, but they were not obstacles to 
religious truth or prejudicial to our salvation. The knowledge and 
service of God could continue uninterruptedly side by side with 
these errors. God, therefore, did not remove them, but allowed 
them to go on till time and progress corrected them. 

When the Son of God came to renew all things, how did He do 
it? Not by science, which so many think to be the necessary and 
only source of good and happy life. Our Lord could have made 
Himself the greatest of monarchs, the greatest of philosophers, the 
greatest of inventors; He could have raised mankind at once to the 
material and intellectual position which they have attained with 
difficulty in nineteen centuries; for He had all knowledge and all 
power. But He founded no model government or popular liberties, 
He laid down no great maxims of political economy or commerce, 
He revealed no single one of the great inventions, He gave us no 
worldly wisdom, but only the wisdom of the Cross, and the example 
of divine Virtue. Concerning this secular wisdom Solomon had 
exclaimed: “Vanity of vanities and all is vanity” (Eccl. i, 2), and 
St. Paul gloried that he knew nothing but Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified (I. Cor. ii, 2). Evidently human science in itself is worth 
nothing in the eyes of God; the salvation of our souls is all in all. 
The acquirement of science, though good in its proper place, is no 
more an adequate object for all human endeavor than the making of 
money or the search for pleasure. Our Lord therefore passed it by 
in silence. 

This kind of cultivation does nothing to advance our best and 
highest interests. A man does not grow holier because more scien- 
tific. A great discovery will not make us pray better. All the 
wonders of electricity will not give us peace on our deathbeds. Nor 
will increased knowledge even increase our happiness on earth. 
Misery and sin go on ever increasing, untouched by mere knowledge. 
How many have led happy, holy and useful -lives and have glorified 
God, advanced His interests, alleviated human misery, comforted 
sufferers, and enlightened many souls who could not have passed 
the simplest of modern examinations! And well it is that things 
are so. Else how hopelessly miserable would be the lot of thousands, 
how unjust the inequalities among men, if there were no dignity 
possible to a man, no elevation, happiness, worth, apart from the 
accident of education! There are special dangers, too, for the 
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apostle tells as that “Knowledge puffeth up” (I. Cor. viii, 1). It 
tends towards intellectual pride, and is perhaps as perilous as 
riches or honors. It gives greater responsibility without increasing 
grace. We may well be satisfied, then, to endure such restraints as 
limit our appetite for knowledge. 

VI. Much more should we be prepared to submit to limitations 
and acknowledge our incompetence in spiritual matters. This is 
a branch of knowledge which belongs to the supernatural order, and 
in which not only the object of knowledge, but also the methods, 
and the faculties, and the light by which we see, differ from the 
natural order. Natural cleverness, education and scientific training 
are of no account by themselves here, as an eye for color is of no 
account in a matter of musical taste or judgment. An ordinary 
miner is no more fit to decide an abstruse question of politics than 
the ordinary scientific man to give an opinion on matters of re- 
ligion or spirituality. God has not made over the supernatural 
region of life to our discussion and criticism; we cannot enter here 
as masters with head erect and curious eye, and with all our rules 
and measures. Here we must remember that the ground whereon 
we tread is holy. Here God says: “I made a cloud the garment 
thereof, and wrapped it in a mist, as in swaddling bands; I set my 
bounds around it, and made it bars and doors, and I said: ‘Hitherto 
thou shalt come and shalt go no further, and here thou shalt break 
thy swelling waves’” (Job xxviii, 9-11). Here our duty is to wait 
patiently and with prayer till God shall speak, and then accept His 
revelation with grateful and undoubting submission. We have to 
become as little children if we would enter this kingdom of God. 
These conditions of supernatural knowledge at once exclude a 
great many who find them too humiliating and will not accept them. 
They will not acknowledge that these acquirements which have 
gained them so much credit can be useless; they will not abandon the 
position of judges of all things to become simple listeners ; they will 
not put themselves on a level with those whom they despise, the 
illiterate and the simple; but they denounce religion as a tyranny, 
an injustice, an enforced ignorance, religion which beyond all 
things gives freedom, dignity and knowledge. Such men then per- 
sist in investigating where they should worship. They apply their 
coarse material tests to that which is spiritual and intangible. And 
with what result? That God, who reveals Himself to little ones, 
hides Himself from their pride and self-sufficiency. He casts a 
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blindness on their eyes so that they can see nothing. He renders 
their search futile. So, by refusing to submit to the restraints that 
God has placed on knowledge, they really raise for themselves 
additional barriers, and refuse that light and knowledge which God 
was ready to give them. 

The obscurity of faith and the limitations on religious knowledge 
are to-day, as in the Garden of Eden, one of the great tests of our 
fidelity, and one of our dangerous temptations. There is an im- 
patient craving for knowledge, as so much has already been thrown 
open to us. There has been an excessive cultivation of the natural 
faculties, with a weakening of those which grasp the supernatural, 
and hence a tendency to revolt against the obedience of faith. Let 
the mystery of the blessed Trinity teach us that God’s ways are im- 
penetrable, but adorable; that no earthly light can illumine their 
darkness, but only that which comes from God; and, finally, that 
from this obscurity of impenetrable mystery arises our surest knowl- 
edge and clearest light. If we are content to see now in a dark 
manner as in a glass, the day will come when we shall be rewarded 
by the removal of all restrictions and by seeing God face to face. 





+ SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON ALMSGIVING 
BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


“He that hath the substance of this world, and shall see his brother in 
need, and shall shut up his bowels from him, how doth the charity of God 
abide in him.”—Words from the Epistle of this Sunday. 


SYNOPSIS.—What can we do in the short time left to us to secure a favor- 
able sentence from our Judge? The necessity of virtue, especially of 
mercy, compassion, almsgiving. Many scriptural proofs showing the value 
of almsgiving. Our Lord’s own testimony on this point. The parable 
of the servant who knew not how to forgive a debt. This virtue wins the 
protection and mercy of God for us. Comment of Matt. xxv, 14. Prepare, 
then, a happy judgment by the persevering practise of this virtue. 


Life, my brethren, is short and uncertain. The years are hurry- 
ing by, and we shall soon. find ourselves standing fearful and 
trembling before the awful judgment seat of God. Our many 
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friends and acquaintances who have already passed over the borders 
of time into eternity help to remind us that our turn is rapidly 
approaching and cannot be far distant. And as this dreaded day 
draws nearer, we will naturally ask ourselves (that is to say, if we 
are prudent and wise), what we ought to do in order to appease the 
great Judge and to secure a favorable sentence. 

The full answer to this important question cannot be given within 
the compass of a single discourse, so we will satisfy ourselves by 
setting before you to-day, my brethren, just one of the most powerful 
and efficacious means of satisfying for past sins and of securing a 
merciful reception at the hands of our divine Master; and that is 
the practise of kindness, consideration, compassion and generosity 
towards others, especially towards those who are in poverty or 
distress. 

The truth of this statement is founded on the fact that God, in 
His infinite consideration and mercy, has declared that He will be 
guided in His conduct towards us by our conduct towards others. 
Indeed, He has laid it down as a great and far-reaching principle, 
that His whole attitude and bearing towards ourselves will be 
regulated, and directed, and adjusted in correspondence with our 
attitude and bearing towards our lesser brethren; so that His be- 
havior, if we may so express it, will be but the reflex of our own. 
Are we hard-hearted? Are we devoid of tenderness and com- 
passion in our dealings? Are we inclined rather to repulse the too 
eager beggar, and to turn a deaf ear to his cry for help, than -to 
come to his aid by opportune assistance? If so, then let us beware, 
for we are preparing ourselves for a severe and terrible ordeal, that 
is to say, for a judgment, searching and accurate indeed, but devoid 
of the element of mercy. You may perhaps urge that it is a hard 
statement that Iam making. But, excuse me, it is not I. It is God 
Himself, that makes it, by the inspired lips of St. James: “Justice, 
without mercy,’ he says, “to him that hath not done mercy” 
(Chapter ii, 13). Weigh these words well. What an appalling 
thought that mercy should depart from the counsels of God, and 
that we, with all our weaknesses, and frailties, and infirmities, should 
fall under the full weight of His rigorous justice. Yet this is the 
fate we are wooing when we refuse to exercise mercy towards 
others. 

Nor is this the only occasion on which God speaks in this menacing 
tone. Again and again He repeats the same threat, even though 
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expressed in different words. Thus, in the Book of Proverbs, He 
warns us that “He that stoppeth his ear against the cry of the 
poor, shall also cry himself, and shall not be heard.” Our only 
hope, my brethren, is in God’s hearing us. If God refuses to listen 
to our prayers and to come to our aid in our necessities, and to 
make allowance for our imbecilities, our fate is indeed a hopeless 
one. “If,” says the Royal Prophet, “Thou, O Lord, shall mark 
iniquities, Lord! who shall endure it?” (Ps. cxxix). Yet, by closing 
our ears to the lowly petitions of those whom we are able to help, 
we are inviting God to close his ears to our cries just when we stand 
most in need of all His loving consideration and compassion. The 
spiritual key that unlocks the treasury of God is the golden key of 
charity and brotherly love. Throw that aside, by harshness and cold 
indifference to the sufferings of others, and that divine treasury 
remains fast locked and cannot be entered nor rifled of its treasures, 
With yet greater clearness and emphasis does Jesus Christ speak 
when He addresses us, not through the lips of prophet or apostle, 
but by His own divine lips. “With whatsoever measure you have 
meted out to others,” He tells us, “it shall be meted out to you.” 
Our Lord laid immense stress upon the duty of exercising charity. 
Indeed, this was to be the special badge or sign by which His true 
disciples were always to be distinguished from all others. “By this 
let all men know that you are my disciples, that you have love one 
for the other.” It was therefore His will not merely to lay down the 
rule of our conduct, but, furthermore, to offer us the very strongest 
inducement to put it in practise. Therefore He opens out to us the 
secret rule governing His own personal conduct, and tells us that 
He will (if I may so express it) watch us carefully and study our 
disposition and attitude towards our weaker brethren, and then 
treat us in like manner. So that He will show immense tenderness, 
and gentleness, and generosity to those who have been actuated by 
a sympathetic spirit, and, on the contrary, will be exacting and 
punctilious towards those who have acted with rigor and hardness. 
Such is clearly the meaning of His divine declaration, viz.: “In 
whatsoever measure you have meted out others, it shall be meted 
out to you.” To impress this lesson yet more deeply on the minds 
of His hearers, He throws it in the form of a parable. There was 
once, He narrates, a certain great king (the type, indeed, of our 
Lord himself), who took an account of his servants, much as He 
will take account of us on the last day. Now, among these de- 
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pendents there was a certain servant brought up before him for 
judgment, who owed him ten thousand talents. And, as he had not 
wherewith to pay, the judge passed sentence against him, and com- 
manded that he should be sold, and not only himself, but his wife 
and children as well, and all that he had, and that payment should 
be made. Such was this debtor’s appalling fate. Fortunately for 
him, however, the great king was not only powerful, but full of 
compassion. And the poor culprit, knowing the goodness of his 
heart, fell down on his face before him and cried out, no doubt 
with many sobs and tears: “Have patience! Have patience with 
me, and I will pay thee all.” And, wonderful to relate, “The Lord 
of that servant, being moved with pity,” not only “let him go,” but 
actually “forgave him all the debt.” 

But it is the second part of the parable that conveys the lesson 
that most nearly concerns ourselves. Our Lord, after drawing this 
picture or type of His own loving and winning nature, now draws 
us a portrait of a man who, while expecting mercy from God, 
exercises no mercy himself towards his fellow men. 

He goes on to state that “when that servant was gone out, he 
found one of his fellow servants who owed him a hundred pence, 
and instead of seizing the opportunity to practise the beautiful lesson 
he had just received and forgiving him this paltry small sum, he 
“laid hold of him and throttled him, saying, ‘Pay what thou owest.’ ” 
“And his fellow servant, falling down, besought him saying: ‘Have 
patience with me, and I will pay thee all.’ And he would not, but 
went and cast him into prison, till he should pay the debt.” Then, 
after a short time, the king came to hear of this harsh treatment. 
He at once summoned him before his presence, and then, looking 
at him with great anger and indignation, he said: “Thou wicked 
servant, I forgave thee all the debt, because thou besoughtest me. 
Shouldst not thou then have had compassion on thy fellow servant, 
even as I had compassion upon thee?” Then the king delivered 
him to the torturers until he should pay all the debt. And then our 
divine Master, applying the parable, goes on to say: “So shall my 
heavenly Father do to you, if you forgive not every one his brother 
from your hearts” (Matt. xviii). 

The great fact which is to be drawn from this parable and which 
I wish to impress upon you to-day, is that God will treat us as we 
treat others, so that we may truly say that God has mercifully de- 
livered our fate into our own hands, since it will be what we make 
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it. If we love others, God will love us and deliver us from all evil, 
as He never wearies of telling us in the pages of His inspired Book: 
“Deal thy bread to the hungry and bring the needy and the harbor. 
less into thy house; when thou shalt see one naked, cover him, and 
despise not thy own flesh.” And then? Ah! listen, my brethren, to 
the consequences, as told in the encouraging words of the same 
prophet: “Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, and thy 
health shall speedily arise, and thy justice shall go before thy face, 
and the glory of the Lord shall gather thee up. Then shalt thou 
call, and the Lord shall hear; thou shalt cry, and He shall reply, 
‘Here I am’” (Is. Iviii, 7 et seq.). What, my dear brethren, 
could be more beautiful or more inspiring than such a promise, to 
anyone conscious of many past sins, anxious about his own soul, 
and desirous of pleasing and satisfying God? Yet, this is but one 
of many, scattered all through the sacred volume. Listen, for in- 
stance, to the following: “Shut up thy alms in the heart of the poor, 
and it shall obtain help for thee against all evil. Better than the 
shield of the mighty, and better than the spear, it shall fight for thee 
against thy enemies.” 

Consider how far-reaching is this promise, and how it extends 
to everything that can possibly cause us anxiety and dread. The 
mere love of our neighbor and the readiness to expose his cause 
renders God ready to espouse ours. It will obtain help for us, not 
against this or that opponent, but against them all. “It shall obtain 
help for us against all evil.” And what is more, the help promised 
is powerful and strong, and, it would seem, even irresistible, since 
it is declared to be superior even to the most formidable opposition: 
“Better than the shield of the mighty, and better than the spear.” 

And why is this? How comes it that the mere doling out of alms 
can raise up such undreamed-of defenders, and can summon to our 
aid such valiant protectors? The solution is not difficult to find. It 
is that our Lord takes as done to Himself whatsoever we do to the 
least of His brethren. In giving our substance to feed the hungry 
and to clothe the naked, we make Christ himself our debtor, and He 
will return us a hundredfold whatever we have done for Him. We 
may indeed imagine, when we distribute our goods, that we are but 
feeding and clothing the beggars and mendicants of our great towns 
and cities, but we are mistaken. We are doing far more. We are 
feeding and clothing no other than Jesus Christ in the person of His 
poor. Have we not His own assurance for this? Does He not tell 
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us with His infallible lips that He receives and accepts as done to 
Himself in person whatsoever we do to the least of His brethren? 
Undoubtedly! “Amen, amen, I say to you, whatever you have done 
to the least of these little ones, you have done unto me.” 

No better proof of this is to be found than in St. Matthew’s 
stirring account of the last general judgment, when the irresistible 
Judge shall summon us all before Him. Try to imagine the scene. 
Contemplate the immense concourse of men and women of every 
race and language and condition standing before the great white 
Throne, and the supreme Judge sitting there in judgment. Before 
His dreadful presence trembles a poor wretch about to hear the 
sentence of eternal punishment passed upon him. His brief earthly 
life is over. Eternity stretches out before him. When once the 
words are uttered his fate is sealed, and no further chance will ever 
be offered him. He is lost, condemned. To eternal death and 
torment he is now about to be consigned. All hold their breath 
and tremble as they listen to words so pregnant with dreadful mean- 
ing: “Depart from Me.” Yes, depart from the source of every 
good and of every happiness. “Depart from me, ye cursed one, 
into everlasting fire, which was prepared indeed for the devil and his 
angels, and not for you, but which you have nevertheless deserved 
by your sins.” 

Well may we imagine the thrill of horror that will pierce every 
heart at the sound of such words. Well may we picture the intense 
anxiety depicted upon every face to learn the exact nature of the 
crime committed and the cause of so horrible a condemnation. 
Nor is their desire long felt unsatisfied, for the Judge proceeds to 
assign the reason. It is: “Because I was hungry, and you gave Me 
not to eat. I was thirsty, and you gave Me not to drink. I was a 
stranger and you took Me not in; naked, and you covered Me not,” 
etc. But see! The accursed looks puzzled. He understands not the 
words that are spoken, nor how they can possibly apply to him. The 
Evangelist even represents him in his stress and agony as turning 
to the Judge and asking in amazement: “Lord, when did I see Thee 
hungry, or thirsty, or a stranger, or naked, and did not minister to 
Thee?” (Matt. xxv, 44). “Then He shall answer, saying: ‘Amen, I 
say to you, as long as you did it not to one of these least, neither 
did you do it to Me” (Ibid. xxv, 45). 

Truly, he had never refused Christ himself in propria persona, 
for he might have lived hundreds of years after the time of Christ; 
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but he had refused, and perhaps often, to administer to Him in. 
directly, and in the person of the destitute and the unfortunate, who 
are Christ’s representatives, and who are to be found in every age 
as well as in every country. And, in consequence of his hardness of 
heart and want of compassion and generosity towards them, he 
brought down upon himself the stern rebuke and the crushing 
sentence of eternal reprobation. 

It would be well for you, my dear brethren, to read the whole 
passage in St. Matthew’s gospel for yourselves, and to allow those 
inspired and infallible words to sink down deep in your hearts, in 
order that you may be urged and encouraged while there is yet 
time, to “make friends with the mammon of iniquity,” and to 
purchase, as it were, by your generous donations and general 
benevolence, the favor and the approval of your future Judge, 
“Alms,” says holy Tobias, “delivereth from death, and the same is 
that which purgeth away sins and maketh to find mercy and life 
everlasting” (xii, 9). So, again, a special blessing is invoked 
in the Psalms upon those who “understand concerning the needy 
and the poor,” and it is expressly stated that “the Lord will deliver 
them in the evil day” (Ps. xl, 1, 3). 

We might quote many other texts in further support of our con- 
tention, but enough has already been said to convince any true 
believer of the immense efficacy and importance of cultivating a 
generous spirit. In these days, we have to be especially on our guard 
against avarice and the inordinate love of money, for it is an age 
in which everyone is striving to be rich and to amass larger and 
larger fortunes. This desire to acquire and to add possession to 
possession breeds a hardness of heart which is the very antithesis 
of that compassionate solicitude for others which Christ so strongly 
inculcates. It produces a love of self and an indifference about 
others which dries up the wells of charity and excites the righteous 
indignation of God, who is the Father of all, and who would have 
us treat each other as brothers and sisters. 

We cannot all give in equal measure, but each should give accord- 
ling’ to his means. “If thou have much,” says Tobias, “give 
abundantly ; but if thou have but little, take care even so to bestow 
willingly a little” (Tob. iv, 8-9). God will reward you not according 
to the amount given, but according to the measure of the sacrifice 
made. This is made abundantly manifest by the words of Christ, 
when he watched the poor widow casting her mite (which equals 
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but a cent) into the treasury of the temple. “Amen, I say to you, 
this woman hath cast in more than all the others, for they did cast 
in of their abundance; but she, of her want, cast in all she had, even 
her whole living” (Mark xii, 43). 

Prepare, then, beloved brethren, for the great accounting day by 
the exercise of a noble generosity; for then, in the words of 
Ecclesiasticus, iii: “You shall be built up in justice, and in the 
day of affliction you shall be remembered, and your sins shall melt 
away as ice in the fair warm weather” (Eccl. iii, 17). 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
TRUE REPENTANCE 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN, PH.D. 


“There shall be joy before the angels of God upon one sinner doing pen- 
ance.”—Luke xv, 10, 


SYNOPSIS —I. The nature of true repentance. 
II. Its necessity. 
III. Means of obtaining it. 
IV. Some examples. 


I, The joy of the angels arises from the fact that by repentance or 
penance the sinner throws off the foulest disease by which man can 
be afflicted, and gives to God a part of the glory which is His right. 
Because man’s chiefest evil is sin, his chiefest good is the removal of 
that iniquity. Hence nothing so deleterious as sin, and nothing so 
beneficial as repentance. Scripture is vocal with exhortations 
against sin: “Go not after thy lusts, but turn away from thine own 
will. If thou give to thy soul her desires, she will make thee a joy to 
thine enemies” (Eccl. xviii, 30, 31). Sin must be averted, no matter 
what the price. “If thy right eye scandalize thee, pluck it out and 
cast it from thee. For it is expedient for thee that one of thy mem- 
bers should perish rather than thy whole body be cast into hell” 
(Matt. v, 29). Sin is soul murder. Other disasters harm the body, 
sin degrades and kills the soul. There is no jeopardy equal to that of 
lapsing from grace. The predicament of the sinner is frightful 
beyond words. God is incensed against him, the devil has him in 
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his clutches, and there is no doubt the fiend is importuning the 
Almighty to hand him over his legitimate prey, so that he may con. 
sign him in torments to the everlasting dungeons. There is no state, 
no peril which ought to alarm one into a rejection of his iniquities 
like the state, like the peril of the soul at enmity with God. Our 
Lord has put the whole matter into a single question: “What doth 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
This is the equivalent of saying, “Better give up the whole world 
than to lose one’s soul.” 

There is something more in sin than we generally want to con- 
sider. It may bring a momentary pleasure or a passing advantage, 
but, on the other hand, there are grievous consequences outside of 
the terrible eternal loss which it entails. Theologians have summed 
up these effects. They tell us, and we know, that sin is calamitous 
in so many instances not for soul only, but for body as well. It takes 
all the merit out of our works, vitiates them to such a degree that it 
would be an outrage to present them to heaven; it bring with it its 
own punishment here and tortures in diverse ways. “What things 
a man shall sow, these also shall he reap. For he that soweth in his 
flesh of the flesh, also shall reap corruption” (Gal. 6). Sin despoils 
the soul, robs it of all supernatural grace, and tears to tatters the 
beautiful robe with which Baptism clothed it. It casts the soul into 
bondage and subjects it to a forlorn and desolate eternity. It utterly 
corrupts the nature of man, makes him spiritually blind, turns his 
will away from God, petrifies all the feelings, begets fear and per- 
plexity, brings shame and shamelessness, shortens life, hastens death, 
destroys reputation, honor and fame. In some such words have 
the teachers of the Church presented to the sinner and to all the 
consequences of sin. These common facts are repeated here only to 
emphasize the need of repentance, which is the only means within 
man’s reach to free himself from its pollution. If sin be this awful 
calamity, it must be averted ; if it is such terrible slavery, then eman- 
cipation is necessary. Sin is the only act of the individual which is 
entirely his own performance. In other acts God helps, but in the 
sinfulness of the criminal deed God has no share. When man sins 
he is the sole perpetrator. Sin is his property, and his alone, to 
which he has undisputed claim. From beginning to end it is all his, 
and he alone can annihilate and fling it away into the foul fens 
whence he summoned it. He must look deliberately over his iniquitous 
past, and no matter how dear it is to him, no matter who or what 
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is involved, he must change his whole attitude towards it. As he once 
loved it, he must now hate it; as he once embraced it, he must now 
reject it; as he once bade it come to him, he must now say farewell 
. to it; and the hatred, and the rejection, and the farewell must be 
vigorous, sincere, abiding, otherwise his regret is only surface deep 
and his repentance does not ring true. Genuine repentance is an act 
| of the will whereby unhesitatingly and determinedly we repudiate 
every thought, word and deed which was against God in the past, 
and firmly purpose to forsake those same thoughts, deeds and words 
forever. Honest repentance simply revolutionizes the man, revolu- 
tionizes him to such a degree that the angels of heaven, looking 
| — down, behold a new man and are moved to that joy which our Lord 
| speaks of when he says there will be joy before the angels. A 
3 wonderful change of the right hand of the Most High, this true 
- — repentance. Man needs God’s grace to achieve it. God will not 
! compass it without man, and man cannot perfect it without God. 

| II. Hardly necessary is it to say anything more about its necessity. 
| If man wants to save his soul, he must repent; if man wants to walk 
| in the freedom of the children of God, he must repent. The 
. necessity of repentance is implied in every higher desire of man, 
) in every wish for happiness, for reconciliation with God. We must 
either be with God or against Him. There is no neutral ground. 
: Sin is more than neutrality. It is opposition to Him, to His com- 
mands, to His perfections. In repentance we desert the enemy’s 
camp; we renounce our treason and station ourselves where by every 
. right we belong; there, where is the Creator, the Lord of hosts, our 
. King. 

) III. The means of reaching the degree of repentance so requi- 
| site are always there for our hands to take. Our main and un- 
| dispensable resource lies in our own wills—or, better, lies with 
ourselves. An earnest desire to regain the inheritance we have for- 
? feited is our first step. We must wish, or rather, we must will, our 
) regeneration. The work must begin with ourselves, and God will 
} come to our succor. There is never question of God’s attitude 
) towards us. We know the promptness of His mercy; we know the 
| efficacy of His grace; we know that what we cannot do He can iN 
} enable us to do. “ ‘Is it my will that a sinner should die,’ saith the if 
} Lord, ‘and not that he should be converted from his ways and live?’ ” 

! “Where the wicked turneth himself away from his wickedness which i 
he hath wrought and doeth judgment and justice, he shall save his i 
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soul alive.” “Cast away from you all your transgressions by which 
you have transgressed and make to yourselves a new heart and a 
new spirit, and why will you die, O House of Israel? For I desire not 
the death of him who dieth, saith the Lord, return ye and 
live.”. So Ezechiel portrays a loving Creator. The words 
are an appeal, a pleading to the sinner to leave the vanities 
of sin and betake himself to the regions of light, and they, 
moreover, give us the true idea of repentance. What is true 
repentance but the making into ourselves “a new heart and a 
new spirit.” The new heart, that is, a heart loving what it despised 
and hated, and hating and despising what it loved, what it yearned 
for, a heart made all over again, that is the heart of the one who 
sincerely regrets his forsaking the ways of the Lord. The new 
spirit, a spirit animated by higher motives, a spirit throwing off all 
cowardliness and human respect, a determined spirit, a spirit firm 
in its purpose to struggle against all the enemies of the soul—such 
is the spirit which animates him who honestly repents him of his 
waywardness and who proposes vigorously to turn his ear away 
from the suggestions that contradict the counsels of salvation. It is 
clear, then, that the first step in this newer life which leads to God 
is in the sinner’s desire and determination to reform. But the stride 
is such a strenuous one that man alone cannot shake it off himself. 
He needs the assistance of Him against whom he has to steadfastly 
set his face. He needs grace. The Church in her solicitude keeps 
ever running those fountains of grace, the Sacraments, especially 
that Sacrament in which God receives the grieving soul, listens to its 
petitions and gives it pardon and strength. Finally, there is the ever 
ready recourse of prayer. If at any time a man must pray, it is 
when the weight of his transgressions are dragging him down into 
depths which border on despair. If ever a man needs to pray, it is 
in those moments when the gravity of the situation begins to dawn 
upon him and when he perceives the awful dangers by which he is 
encompassed. Then it is his hour to fall on his knees and ask the 
Lord of mercy to help him detest the things for which he abandoned 
so much that was pure, and unselfish, and honest, and honorable, and 
true. The strong will to recuperate and to return to prayer and, 
above all, to the Sacraments and repentance is born and once more 
man is on the way of rectitude and salvation. 

IV. There is another view of the question before us, a view which, 
because full of inspiration, helps much to complete the idea of re- 
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pentance. The history of the people of God, and the history of 
Christ, and the history of his Church are rich with examples of 
wonderful repentance. There is David, as great a sinner as he was a 
king, and in his repentance greater than in his kingship. There are 
the brethren of Joseph, and Ashab, and Josias, and Ezechias, and 
Manasses. The old order ceases and a new model of repentance 
appears on the scene. He who in his innocence repudiates in His 
own wonderful saving way all the sins of the world, past, present 
and future. How resplendent the array of men and women who, 
attracted by His crushing sorrow for sin, abandoned their evil courses 
to follow in His footsteps! Even before the agony of the Saviour 
was spent, merely at the bidding of His exhortations, how many re- 
ceived pardon for their disobedience to the law of God and the law 
of Nature, and went their journey through life and sinned no more! 
_ Chief among those whose repentance preceded Calvary and be- 
wailed a life misspent, was Mary Magdalen. How copious and 
bitter her tears, how completely she dedicated the remainder of her 
days to the service of her beloved Master! She followed Him 
everywhere. Nobody could keep her away from Him. She felt the 
gaze of a scornful world upon her, but she recked it not. She had 
so much to atone for, and she understood that there was no safety 
for her, save in her nearness to Jesus. Her one aim was to wipe out 
all the wrongdoing of a sinful career and at no matter what cost. So 
we find her everywhere the Master was, surrounding her Redeemer 
by her love and devotion, and at last, though the crowd on Calvary 
must have held her in derision, behold her kneeling at the foot of the 
Cross, her arms around it, and bathing her tresses in the blood- 
stream that flowed from the Heart of Christ, opened by the cruel 
lance of the unrelenting centurion. 

There is St. Peter. How he repented him of his cowardly denial 
of his Master! Thrice he protested that he did not know the Man— 
the Man before whom a short time previously he had confessed and 
had exclaimed, “Thou art the Son of the living God.” Hardly had 
he committed his act of unwarrantable treason than the Lord, turn- 
ing, looked upon him, and he remembered the word of the Lord, 
and, going out, he wept bitterly. 

Again and again are we astounded by the examples of repentancé 
we discover in the history of the Church. No need to mention names. 
Nor are we less astonished by the wonderful fruits of their repent- 
ance which wrought an entire change in their lives. But they were 
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men and women who did not delay to be converted to the Lord and 
did not defer it from day to day. They grew afraid of the wrath 
which comes on asudden, of the time of vengeance in which the 
anger of God would destroy them. They cast off the works of 
darkness and put on the armor of light. They walked honestly as 
in the day, not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and im. 
purities, not in contention and envy, but put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and made no provision for the flesh and its concupiscences, 


They found that it was well and paramount for the wicked to’ 


abandon the wrong path and for the unjust man to forsake his 
desires, and to return to the Lord who would have mercy on them, 
and go back to the Lord so eager to forgive. 

Whosoever is afraid to repent need only view the closing scene of 
the Crucifixion. Hanging on the Cross is the divine Victim of re- 
demption. His sufferings were a pledge offered for our forgiveness 
to the angered Father. What inspiration in that first word spoken 
in the dying hour! The multitudes thronging the slope of the 
mountains when the Cross was lifted between earth and heaven 
were smitten with fear at the awful climax of their machinations, 
They were in trepidation lest some sudden bolt would fall and crush 
them to atoms as they stood with the blood of their crime upon them. 
There came a great silence. The lips of the Saviour were moving. 
What words were going to fall from His lips? Were they to be 
words of malediction and anathema? At last the silence was broken, 
and lo, the beautiful prayer was wafted to the throne: “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” It was a plea for 
fullest pardon. A moment passes, and they hear the promise made 
to the atoning thief: “This day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.” 
This promise is the final achievement of true repentance. The re- 
ward of the change of heart and spirit will be that an hour will come 
when the Master will say: “This day thou shalt be with Me in 
Paradise.” 
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THE HOLY HOUR 
A SERIES OF CONFERENCES 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
PENTECOST 


“But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, 
He will teach you all things.”—-Gospel of Day. 


Introduction—The Holy Ghost did not come down upon the 
infant Church as a casual visitor, but as a permanent guest. He is 
with her to-day, as on Pentecost, in all the plenitude of His gifts. 
The power that transformed the few timid souls, clinging to Christ, 
under the leadership of Peter, into a band of saintly heroes, is 
still at work in the mystic body of Christ, the Church, one, holy, 
Catholic and apostolic, bracing, strengthening ; and training, in short, 
its members to become one day fit citizens for heaven. 

But not only is Christ’s mystic body the Church, under the 
guardianship of the Holy Spirit; His real body in the Eucharist is 
so likewise. Just as at Nazareth, in accordance with the angel’s 
message, the power of the Holy Ghost overshadowed a spotless 
virgin; and the “Word was made flesh, and dwelt amongst us” ; so, 
also, in the Mass, the Holy Spirit effects the real presence of our 
Lord when the creative words of Consecration are uttered. He thus 
mystically perpetuates on our altars the mystery of the Incarnation 
wrought at Nazareth. 

The growth and spread of the Mass, and its outcome, the cult of 
the Eucharist, are the work of the Pentecostal Spirit still animating 
the Church, and “Teaching her all things, and bringing to her mind 
whatsoever Christ, her founder, said to her.” 

I. In pursuance of our reflections on holy Mass, we enter to-day 
on its most solemn and sacred part, the Consecration, the core, center 
and culminating point of the great sacrificial action. All hitherto 
done and said in the Mass is but a prelude to this. The deep hush 
that falls on the assembled people, as the tinkling bell announces the 
coming of the divine Presence on the gifts of the offertory, tells how 
sacred is that part of the Mass which goes under the name of the 
Elevation. And no wonder! For herein we come into close touch 
with “the mystery of faith,” which makes the Mass the most 
wondrous manifestation of divine love, inasmuch as we believe that 
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the offerings of bread and wine, brought to God’s altar by willing 
hands and loving hearts, are such no longer, but become, once the 
consecrating words are over, “really, truly and substantially the 
Body and Blood of Christ.” This is “the secret,’ the mystery so 
carefully guarded in early ages, that even catechumens seeking ad- 
mittance into the Church were not permitted to stay to witness it 
brought about. It was a fact and doctrine so holy, so sublime, so far 
transcending sense and reason, that no profane eye nor ear should 
see or hear it. Only to the holy and the initiated, the faithful, in 
short, who should love and adore it, was it allowed to assist at the 
Canon of the Mass, wherein Consecration takes place. 

“Sancta Sanctis.” Let the catechumens and the lapsed, even 
though repentant, leave the sacred precincts. For them the Mass 
was over, at the very offertory wherein the matter to be changed at 
Consecration was hallowed. 

Happily the “discipline of the secret” exists no longer. There is 
no dismissal at the presentation of gifts. No screen nor curtain 
veils the sanctuary when the “mystery of faith” is being affected. 
It has outlived the jeers, and taunts, and scorn, and mocking of the 
old Roman world, as it will survive those of the world to-day. Now- 
adays the Mass, our most priceless inheritance, is open to all. Even 
sinners and unbelievers, if respectful, may enter the “holy of holies,” 
and witness the priest, in obedience to the divine ordinance, daring 
to personate Christ, as he utters the consecrating formula over the 
bread: “Who, the day before He suffered, took bread into His holy 
and venerable hands, and with His eyes lifted up towards heaven to 
Thee God, His almighty Father, giving thanks to Thee, did bless, 
break and give to His disciples, saying: “Take and eat ye all of this, 
for this is my Body.’ ” 

On saying these words the priest falls on his knees, in mute adora- 
tion, and holds up the consecrated host, to be seen and adored by the 
people, during which action the bell rings thrice. He then proceeds 
to the consecration of the cup, or chalice, using Christ’s words at 
the Last Supper, “In like manner after He had supped, taking this 
excellent Chalice into His holy and venerable hands, and giving 
Thee thanks, He blessed and gave to His disciples, saying: “Take 
and drink ye all of this; for this is the Chalice of My Blood of the 
new and eternal testament, the mystery of faith, which shall be shed 
for you and for many, to the remission of sins.” “As often as ye 
do these things, ye shall do them in remembrance of Me.” Again 
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does the priest bend his knee, and raise the chalice, to be seen, and 
worshiped by all present. And why? Because the words he has just 
pronounced mean what they say, and what they meant, in the mind of 
Christ, who first used them. No sane human being would dare to 
utter such words seriously without a divine warrant. If the Church 
is wrong in adoring the living Christ in holy Mass, how could our 
Lord say with truth in the gospel of the day, “The Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in My Name, He will teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your mind whatsoever I have said 
to you.” 

We have not to go very far back in history to find those who 
first denied the real presence of Christ in the Mass; but we must 
go back to our Lord Himself to find Him who first affirmed it, or 
indeed, even dreamt or thought of such a wonder as the Divine 
Presence under the form of bread and wine. 

The elevation and adoration of the Host at this point of the Mass 
did not take place till the thirteenth century. It is said to have been 
introduced, by way of protest, against Berengarius, who first denied 
the real presence a century before; or again certain writers who 
claimed that the change was not complete till after the consecration 
of the wine. 

The Church hereby emphatically declares the presence of the 
living and glorified Body and Blood of Christ, together with His 
Soul and Divinity, jointly present under each emblem. The sep- 
arate consecration of each is the mystical representation of the death 
of Christ, necessary for sacrifice. As far as the actual words go, 
there is a division or separation of Body and Blood, though, in 
reality, He is received in Communion, under each kind, not dead 
or mangled, but whole and entire, Body, Blood, Soul and Divinity. 

For sacrificial purposes the apparent death, destruction or change 
of state of the Victim, is verified or represented in the double con- 
secration; our Lord thereby lies on the altar, as on the Cross, “the 
Lamb as it were slain.” Under the emblems He is mystically rent 
in twain by the sword of the word, and lies on the altar a helpless 
Victim at the mercy of His creatures, bound, raised aloft or cast 
down at their good pleasure. Compared with His state of resplend- 
ent glory in heaven, He is lowered in the Mass to that of becoming 
the food of His creatures, surely thus made a Victim of infinite and 
incomprehensible love. 

And just to think that all this takes place in our midst, during the 
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brief, almost momentary, act of consecration! Calvary is renewed, 
and the Incarnate God lies on our altars, the Victim of sin, that we 
may the more easily draw near the “Saviour’s fountains,” and drink 


deep draughts of “copious redemption.” Its daily repetition on go’ 


many altars makes us insensible to the wonders it involves. And 
yet the most stirring, tragic or dramatic events recorded in the press 
are nothing in comparison with what goes on hourly in the part of 
the Mass we have dwelt on to-day. 

We are moved to tears, roused to anger, inflamed with love, melt 
in pity at the mere dramatic representation of what is but a mere 
transcript of daily human life. Shall we remain cold or indifferent 
whilst assisting at the drama of the Cross, the tragedy of Calvary, 
wherein Christ again stands at the altar, our Victim and our Priest? 

And as we bow low in humble adoration at the Consecration and 
Elevation, let us think of our Lord lifted up upon the Cross, and 
beg Him to fulfil His promise of drawing us and all to Himself. 





Hoty Trinity 


THE MAss FROM THE CONSECRATION TO THE PATER NOSTER 


“And behold I am with you all days even to the consummation of the 
world.”—Gospel of day. 


Did our Lord speak these words as God, or as Man? Assuredly, 
as Man. For as God He always was, is, and ever will be, intimately 
present to His creatures ; whereas He now speaks of a new, personal, 
human presence, such as they then enjoyed in His risen state, a 
presence that should more than compensate for His visible with- 
drawal. Hence He said it was “expedient,” 7. e., advisable, He 
should go; inasmuch as the advent of the Holy Spirit should secure 
in their midst this strange sacramental presence everywhere and 
permanently. This multiplied presence of our Lord bodily takes 
place in holy Mass; and as that presence does not pass away with the 
Mass, but abides in our tabernacles, we have Him amongst us, as 
He promised in the Gospel, “all days, even to the end of the world.” 
It is no longer, “Jesus of Nazareth passing by,” this spot or that, in 
the shrunken remnant of the kingdom of David, his father, in the 
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flesh ; but our eucharistic Lord, present everywhere in “His kingdom 
without end,” lying on our altars, “the Lamb, as it were slain,” at 
once our atoning sacrifice and our life-sustaining food. As it is to 
the Mass we owe all this, we should study its details with earnest 
and devoted attention. Learned men give up their whole lives often 
to research in one branch of knowledge, nay, to one single object, a 
leaf, a flower, or an insect. Shall we deem it superfluous to learn all 
we can about the holy action that keeps our Lord amongst us “all 
days, even to the end of the world?” Let us therefore go on with 
our study of the Mass. To-day we shall dwell briefly on the part 
of the Canon, extending from the Consecration to the Pater Noster. 

Once the Elevation bell ceases to ring the Consecration is 
over, and our Lord lies on the altar in the state of a Victim. By a 
law of the supernatural order, the bread and wine have lost their 
inner essence, or substance, and are now replaced by the Body and 
Blood of Christ. 

The great prayer of the Canon, as already observed, is broken up 
into various detached parts. The portion immediately following 
the Consecration and extending to the “Memento for the dead,” 
falls into three divisions, the first of which, “Unde et memores,” 
goes under the name of the “Anamnesis,’ or remembrance of the 
life, death, and resurrection of our Lord, in order to enhance, as it 
were, the value of the gift we now offer to God jointly with Christ. 
In this prayer the formal or sacrificial offering of the Victim, as 
such, is made to almighty God. The part of the Mass called the 
Offertory proper, is merely a dedication to God of the matter to be 
converted into the Victim, strictly so called, which is now formally 
and confidently offered to Him as “a pure Victim, a holy Victim, an 
immaculate Victim, the holy Bread of eternal life, and the Chalice of 
everlasting salvation.” 

The many signs of the Cross, made after the Consecration, are 
not blessings of the Host, as are those made before, over the bread 
and wine; but serve to symbolize the close connection between the 
sacrifice of the Cross and that of the Mass. 

In the second portion of this prayer, “Supra quae,” mention is 
made of the three main sacrifices of the old law, typical of the Mass, 
those of Abel, Abraham and Melchisedec, the latter of whom offered 
bread and wine, and gave a name to the priesthood of Christ. 

At the third or concluding prayer, before the “Memento for the 
dead,” “Supplices te rogamus,” the priest bows down profoundly, 
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with joined hands, resting on the edge of the altar, and begs God “to 
command the gifts just offered to be carried by the hands of His 
holy angel to His own altar on high,” an allusion, no doubt, to the 
Angel of Sacrifice in the Apocalyptic vision (Apoc. viii, 3). “To 
whom was given much incense, that he should offer of the prayer 
of all saints upon the golden altar, which is before the Throne of 
God.” Holy Mass is a supreme act of prayer in which we all join 
to ask Christ, our High Priest, our “Angel of great Counsel,” to 
present our prayers on the “golden altar” of His glorified humanity 
in heaven. The prayers we quietly say in book, or on beads, at the 
lowliest altar of any humble chapel, are ratified and presented on 
the resplendent golden altar above, “ever living to make inter- 
cession for us.” This prayer goes under the Greek name of 
“Epiclesis,” or calling down, from its supposed resemblance to a 
prayer, in the Greek liturgy, invoking the Holy Ghost to carry out 
the work of the sacrifice. 

The great prayer is interrupted here by the insertion of the 
Memento for the Dead, sometimes named the fifth prayer of the 
Canon. Though intercession for the departed has always found a 
place in the great eucharistic prayer of the Canon, it was not in- 
serted at this point till the thirteenth century. The list of the names 
of those to be prayed for was formerly read out here from the 
diptychs or tablets. The insertion of a name on these diptychs was 
regarded as a sign of orthodoxy and of communion with the faith- 
ful, whereas its exclusion was deemed a mark of schism, or heresy. 
This only regards the open publication of names, because secretly 
and in his private capacity the priest may pray for anybody and 
everybody, all, in fact, for whom Christ died. 

At the “Nobis quoque peccatoribus,” the first words of what is 
sometimes called the sixth and last prayer of the Canon, the silence 
of the great central prayer of the Mass is broken by a slight raising 
of the voice. This prayer, in reality a continuation of the Memento, 
is a prayer for the living, in the hope that they, too, may one day 
join the ranks of the departed saints, many of whom are enumer- 
ated, “Into whose company we beseech Thee to admit us, not by 
weighing our merits, but by a free gift of pardon.” 

The next and last prayer of the Canon, in case the Communion is 
not included in it, resumes the sequence broken by the insertion of 
the Memento for the Dead. Taking up the conclusion of the previous 
prayer, “Through Christ our Lord,” the priest goes on to say, “By 
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whom, O Lord, Thou dost always create, sanctify, vivify, bless and 
grant us all these good things.” The “good things” here specified 
are, first of all, the gift of the precious Body and Blood of Christ; 
and next, the gifts that lay outside the altar offerings, in early times, 
and which may be now extended to mean all that a bountiful God 
gives us in nature and in grace. Three crosses are made over the 
Host and chalice during this prayer. The priest then uncovers the 
chalice and, tracing three crosses inside and two outside the open 
chalice, concludes at the same time the great central prayer with an 
act of praise to the adorable Trinity, “Through Him, and with Him, 
and in Him, to Thee God, the Father almighty, in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost be all honor and glory.” At the end of these words the 
priest slightly raises the Host and chalice together. This action is 
known as the minor Elevation, a much older form of presenting the 
Host and chalice for the adoration of the faithful than what takes 
place after the Consecration. In some countries this action is 
announced by the tinkling of the bell. 

The solemn doxology, or act of praise to the blessed Trinity, 
concludes with the priest saying aloud: “Per omnia Secula Secu- 
lorum,” i. e., “For ever and ever,” a sentiment ratified by the congre- 
gation saying, through the server, their representative, “Amen.” It 
is very fitting that the great central prayer of the Mass, the Canon, 
should end with an outburst of praise to God, three in one, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the ever blessed Trinity, in 
whose honor Mass to-day is offered, and to whom be “all honor and 
glory for ever and ever.” 





SEcoND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Hoty Mass, FROM THE PATER TO THE PRIEST’S COMMUNION 
INCLUSIVE 


“A certain man made a great supper and invited many.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction—The great supper of the Gospel aptly symbolizes 
the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and particularly that portion of it 
we propose to explain to-day, viz., the Communion. For Mass is a 
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sacrifice in the form of a meal, the new Pasch, wherein both priest 
and people are invited to feast on the Lamb that was slain for their 
sins. There is nothing to shock or repel in this banquet, because it 
is put before us in the form of bread, “Having in it all that is 
delicious, and the sweetness of every taste” (Wisd. xvi, 20). The 
coarse, bloody sacrifices of old have been merged into the one pure, 
bloodless offering, that ascends to God as “an odor of sweetness” 
in every place, “From the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same.” 

The Liturgy of the concluding part of the Mass centers round 
the Communion, its core and climax. The Our Father links the 
great central prayer of the Canon to those that form the preparation 
for Communion. Indeed, from apostolic times the sublime prayer, 
Pater Noster, breathing the Spirit of Christ, its author, and voicing 
all our needs, ever formed part of this preparation, but was not 
inserted in its present place till the time of Pope St. Gregory, who 
wished it to take precedence of any prayers composed by human 
authors. It would be out of place here to explain a prayer so clear 
and so filled with divine unction as the Pater. Enough to say, that 
in the prayer following “Libera nos Domine,” the Church lingers on 
its last note and repeats, or rather amplifies, the seventh petition, 
“To be delivered from all evils, past, present, and to come”; and at 
the same time craves earnestly for the divine gift of peace. This 
enlargement of the last clause of the Pater, called “embolismus,” or 
“thrown in,” finds a place in all liturgies. 

It is followed by the rite known as the fraction, or breaking of 
the Host, thus repeating our Lord’s action at the Last Supper. 
This rite is therefore part of the divine ordinance. Indeed, the 
whole Mass in the “Acts of the Apostles” goes under the name of 
“The breaking of bread” (Acts ii, 42; xx, 7, II). 

The Host is broken into three parts, one of which is dropped 
into the chalice, to denote the unity of the Sacrament under each 
kind; and mystically, the reunion of our Lord’s Body and Blood at 
the Resurrection. In early days a large Host was carried from the 
altar by the deacon, to be broken into particles for the people; and 
another left on the altar for the Communion of the priest and 
assistant ministers. When Communion under both kinds ruled in 
the Church, ministerial chalices containing wine mingled with that 
consecrated in the chalice at Mass were carried round to be ad- 
ministered to the people. In the Greek Church, at present, holy 
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Communion is said to be administered under both kinds with a 
spoon. 

The breaking of the Host is accompanied by a short prayer for 
peace, that our Communion should be “effectual to eternal life.” 
In the “Agnus Dei” the priest again makes a direct solemn appeal 
to the Prince of Peace, stretched, as it were, on our altars, for the 
same holy gift of peace and mercy for the living, or of eternal rest 
for the departed. By way of impressing this appeal, a prayer fol- 
lows imploring Christ to grant “that unity and peace amongst the 
members of His flock which He prayed for at the Last Supper, and 
of which holy Communion, the mutual sharing in the same spiritual 
food and drink, is the outward sign and inward pledge. To accentu- 
ate this all-important point, the “Pax,” or kiss of peace, used to take 
place at Mass amongst the early Christians. We are reminded of 
this at High Mass, when the Pax is passed round after this prayer 
amongst the clergy in choir. 

Next follow, by way of immediate preparation, two intensely 
beautiful prayers of comparatively recent introduction. The first 
breathes an ardent longing to be freed from that which may hinder 
our union with God, sin. The second craves for deliverance from 
the abuse of the precious gifts of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
that we may not receive it “unto judgment and condemnation, but 
that through God’s goodness it may be to us a safeguard and a 
remedy both of soul and body.” 

Then, full of trust in the divine goodness, the priest adores the 
Host on bended knee, and, reverently taking it in his hands, says: 
“I will take the bread of heaven and call upon the name of the 
Lord.” But, as a keen sense of personal sinfulness and unworthiness 
must ever stir the breast of any human being, drawing so near as 
this to the all-pure and holy God, he thrice addresses the Lord in the 
humble centurion’s prayer that won the admiration and praise of the 
Master by its depth and sincerity, “Lord, I am not worthy that Thou 
shouldst enter my roof; say but the word and my soul shall be 
healed.” He then makes the sign of the Cross with the Host, and 
just as he is about to receive says in words we should re-echo at 
holy Communion, “May the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve 
my soul unto life everlasting.” A similar prayer, appropriate to the 
emblem, accompanies the reception of the chalice. 

Whether deemed part of the Canon or not, the Communion closes 
the great action of sacrifice. Ritually, Mass is over. God and His 
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creatures have met and embraced in an intimacy and completeness 
so sacred, so ineffable, that one almost trembles at the thought. [t 
is only in submission to His own express command, “Except you 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, you shall not 
have life in you,” that either priest or people dare thus draw 59 
near to God. 

Though not an essential part of the sacrificial rite, the priest's 
Communion is its completion, an integral part of the Mass therefore, 
and so important that if, between Consecration and Communion, the 
officiating priest should be taken ill or die, another must be found 
to complete the sacrifice, by Communion, even not fasting, when 
no other can be had. 

We live in a network of mystery. To the thoughtful and ob. 
servant there is a world of wonders in every mote, and sunbeam, 
and drop of water ; but the Mass is the supreme wonder and mystery 
of the world. Nature teems with marvels that appeal to eye and ear, 
but what are they to those of faith. And yet even Nature isa 
sealed book to the worldly and frivolous. Whoever thinks on 
what it is for God every day to “open His hand and fill with plenty 
every living creature?” The whole earth is thus put under con- 
tribution by Him to furnish our daily wants. Our daily bread, that 
people hardly take the trouble of thanking God for, has a history 
as strange as any romance. That it is daily, regular, and natural 
makes it none the less marvelous and mysterious. 

But what is food for the body compared to the heavenly Manna 
that God rains down daily on earth in holy Mass? There, too, He 
“opens His hand and fills with plenty”; but it is not the earth, but 
the heaven of heavens, that furnishes the banquet of the Mass. It is 
not choice meat, and luscious wines, and delicate fruit, to furnish 
which this whole world of ours is laid under tribute ; but food rarer, 
richer, better still, “bread direct from heaven,” more wonderful than 
that given to ungrateful Israel in the desert, and answering all their 
bodily needs and cravings ; but the new Manna that sates the bound- 
less cravings of the soul, and which “He that eateth shall live for 
ever.” We cannot, we dare not, describe the nature of the food we 
can share with the priest in the Communion of the Mass, save in 
the words uttered by Him who is to us “the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life,” “As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the 
Father, so he that eateth Me, the same also shall live by Me” (John 
vi, 58). 
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And just to think that within easy reach, perhaps, of our own 
doors, we are daily furnished with this Divine food, and can thus 
share, without toil or expense, in the Bread of angels. Consciously 
or unconsciously, we are all “souls athirst for the living God”; and 
here, in the Communion of the Mass, the fountains that can alone 
sate our cravings are open to us. “All ye that thirst come to the 
waters. Come, buy wine and milk without money, and without any 
price. Why do you spend money for that which is not bread, and 
your labor for that which doth not satisfy you” (Is. lv, 1, 2). 

How many, alas, like the invited guests in the gospel of the day, 
toil and moil for the pittance of a day, for the bread that perishes; 
and yet will hardly cross the road, even on a Sunday, to hear holy 
Mass, wherewith they may share, if prepared, in the sacred Food, 
“Which he that eateth shall live for ever.” 





Tuirp SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Hoty Mass, FROM THE COMMUNION TO THE END 


“This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction.—The Scribes and Pharisees professed to be shocked 
at our Lord’s choice of companions. What would they have said if 
told that “this man” would not only sit down at table with sinners, 
but actually give them His Body to eat, and His Blood to drink?” 
Yet, this is what our Lord is daily doing in holy Mass. Look at the 
motley throng who join the priest in confessing their sins at the foot 
of the altar, and afterwards come up to the rails to share with him, 
in holy Communion, “the Body that was delivered for us, and the 
Blood that was shed for us.” 

Indeed, our Lord seems to have a special attraction for sinners. 
He leaves the ninety-nine just to look for the sheep that is lost. 
He left the heavenly host of bright unfallen spirits to seek our lost 
humanity. Nay, He pursues each single, erring, human soul through 
life as if He had lived, loved and died for it alone. “He has not left 
us orphans.” From His lowly home, the tabernacle, He watches 
our goings in and goings out. When you wander away from the 
fold, into forbidden pastures, His eye and heart follow you. He 
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goes with His priests, your pastors, into every nook and corner of 
the world, trying to bring you back, and rejoices when He succeeds, 
What is conversion, what is the finding of the lost sheep but its 
coming back to its eucharistic Lord, with cleaned garb, in holy 
Communion? Therein He presses it again, as it were, to His sacred 
Heart. He enters into ineffable Communion, not merely with the 
innocent, and the pure, and the holy, but with “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” 

In Mass and Communion we strike the personal note in dealing 
with almighty God. What shocks the Scribes and Pharisees of to- 
day is the awful nearness and closeness of union between God and 
His sinful creatures involved in the Communion of the Mass. “This 
man,” this God-man of the Christians, “eateth with sinners,” nay, 
“giveth them His Body to eat, and His Blood to drink.” They do 
not understand the extent, the very extravagance of infinite love, If 
God loves at all, if the sacred Heart is swayed by an infinite person- 
ality, it must love far beyond our puny measure, and that, too, in 
human fashion; for He who comes to us in the Mass is both God 
and Man. 

We have very appropriately to deal to-day with that part of the 
Mass extending from the priest’s Communion to the end, and which 
we may call his thanksgiving. The gratitude he feels for the 
precious gift he has received wells up from his heart in the words 
used after the reception of the Sacred Host, “What shall I render 
unto the Lord, for all the things that He has rendered unto me.” 

Once Communion is over, the priest, to safeguard the Sacred 
Species, and cleanse the Chalice, takes what are called the ablutions, 
saying at the time, secretly, two beautiful and appropriate prayers. 
If we do not join the priest in sacramental Communion, we should 
do so now spiritually, or by desire.. Indeed, holy Mass is only 
carried out in all its ideal fulness and beauty when the faithful unite 
in feasting with the priest on the new Paschal Lamb. Mass is then 
a real sacrificial meal, or banquet. We offer God His divine Son in 
sacrifice, and receive from Him the Body and Blood of Christ sac- 
ramentally; and thus we all do “eat in common the same spiritual 
food and drink the same spiritual drink.” This was the mind of 
Christ in instituting the Eucharist, both as a sacrifice and as a Sac- 
rament; the one the completion of the other, just as it is the mind 
of the Church, so repeatedly and solemnly repeated ip our own 
day. There are many beautiful souls craving for the intimacy, the 
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nearness, the companionship, which the Real Presence, verified in 
Mass with Communion, can alone bestow. They see and feel God in 
and around them: His infinite mind or intelligence, ¢. g., in nature; 
His infinite justice and righteousness, in moral law. They observe 
His infinite beauty, too, running riot, so to say, in the elusive ideals 
of art; but they stop short at the realization of infinite love. Can 
the Infinite show Himself as man; and if so, can “that man eat with 
sinners?” “Can He enter their breasts” and live the intimacy, and 
tenderness, and love that Jesus showed to sinful Peter, innocent 
John, and repentant Magdalen? 

The Church says, as Christ Himself said: “Taste, and see how 
sweet the Lord is.” You will recognize Jesus, like the disciples of 
Emmaus, after all their learned disquisitions on the Bible, only in 


“the breaking of bread,” that takes place at Communion in the Mass. 


But to return after the ablutions and the arrangement of the 
chalice, the priest reads what is called the Communion anthem, 
usually an antiphon, that, like the Offertory, is but the remnant of a 
psalm or psalms, once sung during the Communion of the people. 
The thought it expresses bears rather on the character of the feast 
than on that of the sacred rite itself. 

He then says, “Dominus Vobiscum,” at the middle of the altar, 
and, returning to the book, reads or sings the post-Communion, a 
prayer, mainly expressive of the gratitude he feels and the thanks he 
offers for the great gift of God just received. The post-Communion 
prayer, or prayers, vary with the day, and are analogous to the 
Collects and secret prayers, with which they correspond in number 
and mode of recital. Next comes the salutation of the people by 
the usual formula, “Dominus Vobiscum,”’ followed by the words of 
dismissal, “Ite missa est,” replaced on ferias and in penitential sea- 
sons, as well as in most votive Masses, by “Benedicamus Domino.” 
“Requiescat in pace” is said in Masses for the dead. The dismissal 
formula, conclusion of the Mass proper, is followed by a prayer to 
the blessed Trinity, and the last blessing, to which succeeds the 
gospel of St. John. The recital of this gospel began as a matter of 
private devotion; but since the introduction of the revised version 
of the Missal, or Mass-book, under Pius V., is of precept. 

What more appropriate conclusion to the holy Sacrifice than the 
sublime passage of St. John the Divine, which traces the source of 
the Incarnation perpetuated in the Mass to the eternal Word “that 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst us.” 
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This indwelling of the Incarnate Word continues in the Eucharist, 
the most precious treasure of the Church. So jealous is she of the 
holy rite that brings in this “gift of God,” that she does not allow a 
single word or ceremony to be taken away, or added, without her 
sanction. Even such a reasonable petition as the insertion of the 
name of St. Joseph amongst the saints of the canon has not yet 
been granted. 

In its main outlines holy Mass has come down to us in its actual 
form from apostolic times. Anyone who reads history dispassion- 
ately will see and own that the Mass, in its chief divisions, is the 
survival, or rather, the continuation of the eucharistic rite, as prac- 
tised when St. John, the beloved disciple, was still alive, the last 
survivor of the band to whom our Lord had said at the rite enacted 
in the Cenacle: “Do this in remembrance of Me, and thereby per- 
petuate My presence in your midst, for behold, I am with you all 
days to the consummation of the world.” The five words, “Fiat 
mihi secundus verbum tuum,” uttered by our Lady on hearing the 
angel’s message, brought our Lord from the skies in the wondrous 
mystery of the Incarnation; and the five words, “Hoc est enim 
corpus meum,”’ uttered in His name by the priest in the Mass, 
reproduce, materialize, so to say, His bodily presence in holy Mass 
all the world over. 

Words cannot express the gratitude we feel, or ought to feel, for 
the gift of holy Mass that gives us daily our Lord and Saviour, our 
Emmanuel, 1. e., “God with us.” 
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are made for nothing else than pleasure is therefore nonsense. 












































CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
VIII. VocaTlion—PrRuDENCE IN CHOOSING 


My dear boys: The question of a vocation may be ever so serious 
with some well-meaning boys—there are as many, if not more—with 
whom it means the solution of one only question: “What is there 
in it for me?” Little do they care for the holy will of God in their 
behalf. The very calling God may have determined for them is 
disregarded because they do not find enough honors, or money, or 
pleasures in it to suit their wants or tastes. 

If vocation meant nothing else than so many dollars and cents, 
the question could easily be settled by looking up the earnings of 
the various vocations and picking out the one by which we can get 
the most money in the easiest manner. If, for example, the most 
money could be made by running railways, and you, and I, and all 
the rest had their own railroads, where could we get the people from 
to travel on our roads? 

If vocation meant nothing else than getting all the honors that 
are within reach, we would all of us have to go into the king 
business or become great presidents. Even then it would be doubt- 
ful whether we could enjoy all the honors we would crave. But 
supposing each one could be a king, or president, or emperor, who 
would there be left to give us the honors due? 

If vocation meant nothing else than getting all the pleasures the 
world can give, we would have to strive for nothing but pleasures. 
And how could we ever make ends meet? For the pleasure we take 
means work for many others, who in their turn would want to have 
nothing but pleasures for themselves. You see many a boat passing 
up and down the river. The decks are swarming with people who 
are having a good time. About twenty feet below the deck you will 
find sweating stokers working half stripped, covered with dust and 
dirt. They must feed the fires for the benefit of the excursion party. 
What pleasures have the stokers in their work? Besides the stokers 
there are the oilers, mechanics and engineers in the engine-room, 
watching every movement of the complicated machinery. Where 
does their pleasure come in? Then there is the man at the wheel, 
the captain on his bridge. They do not leave their post for a 
moment to join in the pleasures of the passengers. To say that we 
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Vocation, then, means nothing else than carrying out the holy 
Will of God. The very first answer of our catechism gives us this 
much to understand. We are made to serve God in this world and 
be happy with Him in the next. To serve God as He wants us to 
serve Him, we must serve Him in the vocation He has mapped out 
for us. 

To choose the vocation in which God wants us to serve Him, and 
for which He wants to reward us, we must be guided by prudence, 
We must not ask ourselves, “What is there in it for me?” but “What 
is the holy Will of God.” For that reason our dear Saviour said: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven.” 

Prudence, then, will demand that we please God rather than our 
fancy. You may turn and twist a compass as you like, the needle 
will point due north. Neither should the pomp and glitter of this 
world be able to turn you from your aim and purpose—the holy Will 
of God. 

In His infinite wisdom almighty God has so shaped each voca- 
tion that, besides our daily bread, it will give us some little honor or 
pleasure. God did not intend to offer us good times at little or no 
expense. He knows our weakness far better than we ourselves, 
And out of pure love and mercy for us He has added some little 
honor or pleasure to each calling that we might not find its burden 
and responsibilities too hard to bear. Moreover, this consolation, 
the little honor or pleasure incidental to each vocation is what the 
dessert is to the whole meal. The dessert is always the smallest 
portion of the meal. So, likewise, are the pleasures and honors of 
each calling. Again, the dessert is the last course. So, too, the little 
honors and pleasures of a calling come at the end of life—if they 
come at all. A life-work with all its efforts and trials, sorrows and 
cares must be completed before we can be given this dessert. In- 
deed, it must be appropriate, or it will not taste right. 

To choose a vocation regardless of what prudence would demand 
will mean a life of sore disappointments. 

The greedy boy, hungering for nothing but money, may notice a 
doctor. The doctor is well dressed, he makes the rounds of his 
patients in his automobile, enters the homes of the very richest, and 
has a nice home of his own. Says the boy: “I will be a doctor; for 
a doctor has a nice life of it and makes much money.” We will 
suppose the boy studies medicine, passes all his examinations, gets 
his degree, and hangs out his shingle. Will he be happy? That is 
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another question. Will he be ready to go out day and night, to be at 
the beck and call of every man? Will he be ready and willing to 
tend to patients whose sickness is so loathsome that relatives and 
friends are driven from the bedside? Will he be willing to wash 
out sores and ulcers, the very sight of which tend to turn a person’s 
stomach? Will he be ready to risk his life to save others? His 
reason for being a doctor was not to do good, but to make money. 
Asa doctor he will be a total failure; as a failure he will be unable 
to earn the money a doctor earns. His life is ruined and wasted. 
He could make more money digging sewers. 

The ambitious boy will thirst for honors. He sees a priest and 
would like to receive the honor and respect shown to the priest of 
God. The ambitious boy makes up his mind to become a priest. 
Little does he know of the many daily sacrifices the priest must 
make. Like the doctor, the priest, too, must go to the sick. The 
obligation for the priest is still more binding; he must go, even 
though a doctor would have reason to stay away. The life of a 
priest is a life of self-denial, a life of the Cross. Only on the day of 
the Last Judgment will the world learn to know the sorrows, trials, 
sufferings and sacrifices that are the lot of faithful and zealous 
priests. It is not customary to dwell upon this side of the priestly 
life. Every priest, if he wanted to, could tell you that the little honor 
that is shown—and that at times so sparingly—is by no means a 
recompense for the burdens and responsibilities of the priestly 
office. If a man were to enter the priesthood with this one purpose 
of getting for himself all kinds of honors and distinctions, he would 
be the unhappiest of men. 

A shallow boy may be without enterprise or ambition. In choos- 
ing a vocation he will look for something that is unusually easy. 
The work that would suit him best would be putting his feet up on 
some table in some office, doing no work, dressing nicely, take in 
every ball game, and get immensely rich. The discoveries and in- 
ventions up to date are great and manifold. But this kind of trade 
has not been discovered as yet. Every vocation means work. When 
God told Adam that he was to eat his bread in the sweat of his 
brow, you and I were meant as well as our first parent. 

From this, then, you will understand why there is nothing more 
foolish than looking for money, honors, or good times. The boy 
who wants to follow some vocation simply for the money, honor, or 
pleasure there is in it will be sadly disappointed ; his very act shows 
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that he is dishonest ; he wants something to which he is not entitled, 

We call a boy a prudent boy when he reflects upon an action he 
fore he decides ; who takes all things into consideration, weighs gj 
the reasons for and against before he decides one way or another, 

Such prudence should be yours in deciding upon a vocation, 4 
prudent boy will reflect long and seriously, will weigh all the reason; 
for and against the calling he has in mind, will not be dazzled by the 
bright side, nor discouraged over the hardships that follow. He yij 
understand that God wants him and nobody else to do the work ip. 
tended for him. Hence he will pray earnestly and receive hoy 
Communion frequently ; he will consult his parents and his confessor 
God seeing his good will, will not permit him to grope in the dark 

If you boys choose your vocations in this manner, you cannot g0 
wrong. The choice you will make will mean happiness and cop. 
tentment for you. You will not take upon yourself more than yoy 
can bear. You will never try to raise five hundred pounds, when al 
you can lift would be one hundred; nor will you take less upon 
yourself than you can bear. If you are determined to follow out the 
holy Will of God you will not want to content yourself with only 
twenty pounds when you can carry two hundred. The burden that 
is made for your shoulders will, indeed, be heavy enough at times, 
Like Christ, you, too, will sink beneath the burden of your cross; 
but God will not forsake you; His grace will make you strong, and 
you will find your yoke sweet and your burden light. 

In considering the advisability of this vocation or that, there is 
one point that is frequently overlooked. Prudence demands that 
this one point be seriously considered. This point, which gets n 
consideration whatever from many, is faith. 

If you determine upon a calling or a work in which you runa 
great danger of losing your holy faith, it can never be the Will o 
God that you adopt it. It is true, we can hardly go anywhere a 
the present time without being compelled to listen to foul talk, to 
talk against religion, particularly against the Catholic Church, her 
priests and her institutions. There is hardly a shop or factory but 
some big-mouthed man will be found there talking against God. 1o 
make up for the lack of brains, he will use that much more lung- 
power. Ordinary people, not knowing the difference, will consider 
such a man very, very smart. And yet the Holy Ghost tells ws: 
“Only the fool says within his heart there is no God.” Any ma 
with the least brains knows better than such an ignoramus who 
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makes impertinence stand for brains. And such are only the ordi- 
nary everyday dangers to your holy faith. There are other places 
where you, as Catholics, are not even wanted. 

Now suppose you could find work in such a place, even get rich, 
prosperous, influential, what will it profit you? 

What will it profit you to gain the whole world! Look at the 
price you pay for it! For the few years of glory in this world you 
give your immortal soul. On the one hand, there is God who wants 
your soul. Give it to Him, and He promises to give you heaven for 
it, And this heaven is everlasting. On the other hand, the world, 
too, wants your soul. It can give in return only a few pleasures, 
a little money or some honors for a short time. Even if we had the 
whole world laid at our feet, we would be cheated in giving our 
souls for it. And now think what a little slice of the world people do 
get! And for that little bit they throw their souls away! A few 
thousand dollars, a little office, is all most people get. And for that 
they give their souls away! What would you think of your father if 
he sold his home for five cents? You would think he was not in his 
right mind. Yet, heaven is more than your house and lot; and what 
you get in return for heaven is not worth five cents in comparison. 

Never take any work that prevents you from going to holy Mass 
on Sunday. Missing holy Mass on Sunday is the first step to 
losing your holy faith. Look for such work only in which you are 
at liberty to have the Sunday for yourself. If you must leave home 
to work in another city, be sure there is a Catholic church there, 
and let your first walk be to the priest house after you have paid 
your respects to our dear Saviour in the tabernacle. Introduce 
yourself to the pastor of that church. No matter who he may be, 
he will respect you all the more for it. If the little town or city in 
which you would want to work has no church, my advice will be to 
keep out of it. In the first place, I doubt whether you will find one 
good Catholic family in that whole town. Instead you will find a 
number of indifferent Catholics, whose lives may not be as edifying 
as you might wish for. Those not of our holy faith that you will 
find in that town may be exemplary people in their way. Un- 
fortunately, this may not prevent them from having deep-rooted 
prejudice against you for the reason that you are a Catholic. To 
keep up your holy faith in such a surrounding is very, very hard. 
For many it is impossible; you may be of that number. For your 
own peace of mind it will be advisable to stay away from such places. 
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It may be that, by following out these rules, you will lose money, 
that you will be obliged to let great opportunities slip by, lose them 
for the sake of your holy faith! God is rich enough to pay you back 
to cover the loss. Think of the great sacrifices others have made 
for the same holy faith you call your own! What are a few dollars 
in comparison to the lives that martyrs have given for our holy faith, 
Life was as dear to them as ours is to us. 

If we thought less of dollars and cents and more of faith, we 
would spare ourselves many troubles and gather more rewards for 
the life to come. 

You face the future, expecting success and happiness. Exercise 
prudence that you may select the calling for which God has in. 
tended you. It will pay you to consider the obligations of your holy 
faith. Faith will show you the way. Faith will tell you that you 
should not be misguided by the glitter of this world, that you are 
not created for money, or honor, or pleasure, but to serve God and 
be happy with Him for ever. 
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OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO 
YOUNG WOMEN 


VIII. SELF-CONTROL AND EQUANIMITY 


The safe means for enduring the hardships and adversities of life, 
and for the fulfilling of one’s obligations under difficulties, is to be 
found in self-control. Remember the words of Solomon: “I prayed 
for wisdom and all other blessings were given me with it.” 

Ask God for the gift of. self-control and for resignation to the 
divine Will. Endeavor to gain at least once a week a decisive 
victory over some particular inclination. 

If God inspires you to do more, so much the better ; but even such 
weekly practise will make a goodly number of victories over yourself 
in the course of the year. If in your working and in the exercise of 
the duties of your position you are much exposed to vexations, then 
prepare yourselves in the morning for the trials and contradictions 
that the day may bring. Offer them up to the Lord with your 
morning prayers, to this effect: “My God, I offer Thee all the trials 
and troubles of this day, and I accept them according to Thy good 
pleasure with the desire not to be perturbed thereby. Give me Thy 
assistance.” Then say your prayers, remain in earnest contemplation 
for a few moments and continue: “My God, I am ready to do all 
that Thou dost require of me, in a way that will please Thee.” The 
soul so prepared is always in the grace of God. 

We may get our reward only after death; but this labor and self- 
negation wil] have been a purgatory preparing us for heaven. 
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PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 








From the S. Consistorial Congregation, on the Interpretation of 
Ecclesiastical Laws. 


The following questions have been submitted for soly. 
tion to the Sacred Consistorial Congregation: 

1. Whether, after the construction given to the Roman 
Curia by Pope Pius X, the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council has still the exclusive faculty of interpreting 
authentically all the decrees of the Council of Trent dealing 
with the reform of morals, discipline and other matters of 
the same kind, the Supreme Pontiff having been consulted, 

2. Whether, by virtue of the Constitution Sapienti cop. 
silio, the faculty of interpreting authentically the decrees 
of the Council of Trent and the other ecclesiastical laws 
has been committed to the different Sacred Congregations 
according to the competency of each, saving the approval 
of the Roman Pontiff? 

3. Whether the same power belongs to the Sacred 
Tribunals of the Roman Rota and the Segnatura Apos- 
tolica? 

4. Whether to the said Sacred Tribunals belongs at 
least the faculty of interpreting juridically in individual 
cases the Council of Trent and the other ecclesiastical laws 
in such a way as to settle the question of law between the 
parties in a cause? 

And the Most Eminent Fathers of this Sacred Congre- 
gation in a general meeting held on February 9, I9!1, 
having weighed everything carefully, decided to answer: 

To 1 and 3: Jn the negative. 

To 2 and 4: In the affirmative. 

On the following day these decisions were reported to our 
most holy lord Pope Pius X. by the undersigned Cardinal 
Secretary, and His Holiness ratified and confirmed them. 

Given at Rome at the seat of the said S. Congregation, 
February I1, 1911. 

C. Carp. De Lat, Secretary. 
Scipio TEccHI, Assessor. 
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From the S. Congregation of the Sacraments. Instructions to the 
Ordinaries on the Status Liber and the Announcement of 
Marriages. 

More than once reports have been sent to this S. Con- 
tof gregation of the Discipline of the Sacraments, that in some 
places parish priests assist at marriages, especially those of 
newcomers, without having duly and legitimately verified 
the free state of the contracting parties, and that in con- 
sequence there have been cases of persons who have dared 
the to attempt other marriages. 

Moreover, not a few Ordinaries have complained that 


ti 
ln the announcements of marriages celebrated, which by vir- 
8 of tue of the decree Ne temere, issued by the S. C. of the 


Ited, Council on August 2, 1907, are to be transmitted to the 
parish priests where the parties were baptised, are fre- 





ve quently destitute of all authentication and without the 
-™ necessary indications. 
- To remove these inconveniences, the Most Em. Fathers 
ond of this S. Congregation in a general meeting held in the 
Vatican on February 7, 1911, decided to prescribe as fol- 
cred lows: 
pos- I. Parish priests are to be reminded that it is not lawful 
for them to assist at a marriage unless they are legitimately 
5 at convinced of the free state of the contracting parties, ser- 
dual vatis de jure servandis. (See Decree Ne temere No. 5, 
laws par 2): and they are to be admonished especially not to 
the omit to require from the contracting parties the certificate 
of baptism, if they were baptised in another parish. 
gte- II. That the prescriptions contained in No. IX, par. 2, 
gu, of the said Decree may be duly observed, the announce- 
ver: ment of the marriage, to be transmitted to the parish priest 
of the place where the parties were baptized, is to con- 
tain the names and surnames of the married pair and their 
‘our parents, the age of the contracting parties, the day and 
inal place of the marriage, the names and surnames of the 
" witness to it, and is to have the signature of the parish 
ion, priest and the parochial seal. The address is to be made 
accurately indicating the parish, diocese, town or place of 
". baptism, of the parties and whatever is necessary to have 


in writing safely transmitted by the post. 
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III. Should it happen that in spite of the Precautions 
mentioned in No. I, the parish priest of the place where the 
parties were baptized, on receiving the announcement of 
the marriage, should recognize that one of them is already 
married, he must make this known at once to the parish 
priest of the place where the second ceremony was gon 
through. 

IV. The Ordinaries are to provide sedulously for the 
scrupulous observance of these prescriptions, and if they 
find that they are violated, call the transgressors to a sen 
of their duty, if necessary inflicting canonical penalties, 

From the Seat of the said Sacred Congregation, March 
6, I9II. , 

D. Carp. FERRATA, Prefect, 
Pu. GiustIni, Secretary. 


Proof of Marriage.— His Eminence the Patriarch of 
Venice has proposed the following question to the S. C. of 
the Discipline of the Sacraments: 

Whether, in what cases, and under what conditions, can 
one admit as sufficient proof of marriage the simple affirm. 
tion of persons from America or other distant lands, when 
a document or other legitimate proof of marriage either 
cannot be had at all or only with great difficulty and after 
a long delay, while the circumstances of the case do not 
allow time for inquiry? 

To this question the Most Em. and Rev. Fathers in 
a plenary meeting held on February 17, 1911, having cate- 
fully considered the matter, decided to give the following 
answer : 

In the first place the greatest care is to be taken to en 
sure that the marriage be shown by legitimate proofs; if 
these proofs, although diligently sought for, cannot be had, 
the parties are to confirm their assertion under oath, and 
when this is done the parties are to be held as united in 
lawful marriage and their children as legitimate. Evse 
tion, however, is to be made for those cases in which the 
law requires full proof, as for instance in the case of 
prejudice to another marriage or for the reception of 
orders. 
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The marriage confirmed on oath as above is to be 
registered, not in the ordinary marriage register, but in a 
special book kept for the purpose. 

At the Seat of the said S. C., March 6, 1911. 

D. Carp. FERRATA, Prefect. 
Pu. Giustin1, Secretary. 
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DE PROCURANDO ABORTU 


A physician was called to a case of antepartum eclampsia, and was 
informed that the patient had had three convulsions. Four hours 
after he was called the patient had a fourth terrible convulsion. The 
physician at this stage contemplated calling a second physician and 
causing the child to be delivered by operation. There was no 
question, of course, of craniotomy, etc., but only of accelerating the 
delivery. However, the attending physician decided not to send for 
another doctor, nor did he attempt the operation. Medicina] treat- 
ment was resorted to. The mother thereupon became conscious, 
and was delivered in the natural way. The child was born alive and 
was immediately baptized, and it lived for ten minutes after. 

Would it have been permitted for this attending physician to 
accelerate delivery by operation? In replying, kindly say a few 
words on this question of accelerating birth._—Jnquirer. 

Answer.—‘“Eclampsia is a very grave complication of pregnancy, 
characterized by convulsions and coma. If delivery is effected dur- 
ing these convulsions, the convulsions will cease immediately or 
soon after, and the maternal mortality is then about 11 per cent. 
If the expectant treatment is used in convulsive cases, about 28 per 
cent. of the mothers die. The condition is one of the most dapger- 
ous found in pregnancy.” (‘“Past. Med.,” O’Malley—Walsh. ) 

If pregnancy ends in the emptying of the uterus before the six- 
teenth week of gestation, the condition is called an abortion; if this 
happens between the sixteenth and the twenty-eighth weeks, it is a 
miscarriage; if the child is born after the twenty-eighth week, but 
before the full term, the birth is premature. Physicians commonly 
use the term abortion for both abortion and miscarriage. The 
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moralists call any delivery of an unviable child an abortion, while 
the delivery of a viable child is called a premature birth. I£ the 
abortion is brought about by natural causes, without artificial inter- 
ference, it is called spontaneous; if the abortion is caused by outside 
interference, it is styled arttficial. If the delivery takes place before 
the seventh month of gestation, or before the twenty-eighth week, 
it is called an abortion, because the child is not viable before the 
end of the seventh month. On the contrary, if the delivery takes 
place after the seventh month, but before term, that is, between 
the twenty-eighth and the thirty-sixth week, it is called a premature 
birth, because it is possible for a twenty-eight weeks’ child to livé 
outside the mother’s womb. . 

I. It is lawful, for a grave cause, to bring about, artificially, a 
premature birth. First, we say that it is lawful, because a child, 
after the seventh month of gestation, is capable of living outside its 
mother’s womb, and therefore to remove it from its mother’s womb 
is not equivalent to killing it, since the mother’s womb is not an 
absolute condition of its living. Secondly, we say that it is not 
lawful, except for a grave cause, to remove the child, even after the 
twenty-eighth week. The reason is because removing a viable 
child from its mother before the full term of gestation has been 
reached, is to expose the child’s life to very serious danger, not 
alone of dying, but if it should live, of being weak and undeveloped. It 
is not lawful, however, to expose the child to this risk, except to ward 
off some graver evil, namely, the death of the mother or of the child. 

2. It is never allowed directly to remove, or to cause to be re- 
moved, an unviable child from its mother, not even though it be the 
last hope of saving the mother’s life. 

Nunquam licet directe procurare abortum. An abortion is the 
removing from the mother of a child that is not yet viable, 1. ¢, 
before the seventh month of gestation has been completed. 

It is never allowed, because such a removal is tantamount to 
killing the child, and it is never permitted directly to cause the 
death of an innocent person. Even though the unviable foetus could 
be delivered alive and baptized, and thus its soul’s salvation pro- 
cured at the same time that the mother’s life is preserved, it 1s 
strictly forbidden by the Holy See. The end cannot justify the 
means. A child that is not seven months cannot live outside its 
mother’s womb. To remove it thence is to kill it. To kill it is to kill 
the innocent without justification. That is murder. Therefore there 
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isa long list of prohibitions by the Holy See declaring the unlawful- 
ness of directly procuring abortion, even though it be the only means 
of saving the mother’s life, and the unborn child is doomed to die by 
nature in any case. Both the mother and child must be left to die, 
since it is not lawful to save the mother by destroying the child. 

In the latest edition of his Moral Theology, 1910, Father Lehm- 
kuhl says concerning this matter: “In former editions I endeavored 
to bring forward reasons that might probably justify the violent in- 
yasion of the unviable foetus and its vital element as a last resort 
for saving the mother’s life. And although I proposed the matter as 
doubtful, not trusting to my own judgment in so grave a matter, 
still I thought that the considerations which I presented might have 
some weight in rendering less sure an obligation that created the 
yery greatest hardships both for physicians and mothers. The 
reasons i advanced were these: The unviable foetus has a right to 
its vital element, namely, to dwell in its mother’s womb, since nature 
has created this element for the child. But when special circum- 
stances arise (as, for instance, when the mother’s life is in jeopardy), 
the child’s right to dwell in its mother’s womb must give way to 
aprior right, namely, to the mother’s right to preserve her own life. 
In this conflict of rights the child may be supposed to waive its 
right in favor of its mother. Living in its mother’s womb is a con- 
dition extrinsic (bonum vitae extrinsecum) to the real life of the 
child, and therefore, for just and sufficient reasons, the child may 
sacrifice it, as a shipwrecked man may waive his right to a plank 
in favor of his friend, and trust himself to the waves, which speedily 
swallow him up. Indeed, it may be affirmed that the child does, in 
as far as it can, waive its right to dwell in its mother’s womb, since 
the right has become wholly worthless, owing to circumstances, and 
not being necessary as a condition for procuring the child’s baptism, 
since the child’s baptism will be surer in the event of an abortion. 
And if dwelling in the mother’s womb be considered as an intrinsic 
part of the child’s life, bonum vitae intrinsecum, still any attack on 
the child’s existence in the womb does not seem to be an attack on 
the child itself, but rather an attack on something common both to 
mother and child, to which the mother has as much right as the 
child, and in this dilemma the child yields its precarious right to its 
mother, just as one person might yield to another, where there is 
not air enough to keep both alive.” 

These were some of the considerations that led Father Lehmkuhl 
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to say, in the earlier editions of his Moral Theology, that it was not 
clearly and beyond all doubt immoral to cause a premature delivery 
of an unviable child, when the same held out the only possible hope 
of saving the mother’s life. 

But all this notwithstanding, the Holy Office has repeatedly de. 
clared that artificial premature delivery, or abortion, is the same as 
craniotomy, is a direct killing of the child, and always and under all 
circumstances forbidden by the law of God. And Father Lehmkuh| 
admits that the reasons he brought forward in favor of artificial 
abortion speciosiores sunt quam veriores (Theol. moral. I., n. 1007), 

In regard to the case under discussion, it is quite evident that if 
the woman was already past the seventh month of her pregnancy, 
artificial] delivery might be resorted to to save the mother’s life. 

“When the grave complications enumerated above occur in the 
early months of pregnancy before the foetus is viable, the Catholic 
physician, since by the natural law and the decisions of the Holy 
Office he is forbidden to induce artificial abortion, must withdraw 
from the case. If there is no other physician to attend to the woman, 
he must let her die. He cannot withdraw without explanation, and 
in many cases the explanation of the condition will promptly result 
in the calling in of a physician who has no scruple in inducing this 
abortion, no matter how reputable he may be. The universal medical 
doctrine is to induce abortion in cases where abortion will save the 
mother’s life, and the foetus is ‘too young to amount to anything.’ 
This is looked upon as legitimate abortion by the very best men that do 
not recognize the authority of the Holy Office ; they deem the position 
of the Catholic physician in these cases as altogether erroneous, or 
even criminal” (“Past. Med.,” p. 54, O’Malley & Walsh). 

To resume, if the eclampsia occurred after the twenty-eighth week 
of gestation, an operation to hasten the delivery would have been 
lawful, since a seven months’ child is viable, even though the chances 
are greatly against the child’s living. If the child dies after being 
delivered, its death is not a necessary result of the operation, since 
many children live although prematurely delivered. 

If the eclampsia occurs before the twenty-eighth week of gesta- 
tion, it is not lawful to empty the uterus, though that is the only 
means of saving the mother’s life, because such a procedure is a 
direct killing of the child. And what is said here of an operation 
holds equally well in regard to the administration of medicine. If 
the direct effect of the medicine is to empty the uterus, it is not 
lawful to administer it, except after the seventh month of gestation. 
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